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f:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
Jf Akecono~ 'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CoNNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nine‘eenth year opens Sept. 20, a 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. : 
"THE MISSES HEBB'S ENGIUISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1593. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
y¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
7 School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Bist year begins September 21, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for Dusiness. Specie saneimnciand received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 


nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
MY Morris HoMANS, 


Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 


, sas TON 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Address the Dean. 
EpMUND H. Benvyett, LL.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
Bye HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL 
ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele- 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life F. B. Knapp, S.B. 


~ PRE- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C, PARSONS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
V R KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LVI Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
the MS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
8 for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
, te... oe 1894. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien 
tifle School. send for Catalogue. 
New Y ORK, Kingston- -on Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL 


T School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
NEw YORK city, 9 University Plac rete =a 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 


ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women Pe ee in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A “3 

WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 
New Ye ORK K Crry, 183 Lenox Ave.,1 near 119th St. 


HE MISSES MERINGTON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 





NEW YORK, North Granville. 
EM. Sp'loffer, free tuit’'n, no profit, $50,- 
000 b’ ld’g, & board, send st’ mp, name | Wat. 88th yr. 


~ New Yor ORK, Utica. 
PIATT S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


RS. 
Me —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
Applications should be made early. 


1893. 





PREPARATORY 





F:educationatl. 


NoRTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


DAVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 
Chelten A p 
TSS MAR y "E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
“ Approved ” 





PENNSYLV —y > Waar omitaatiaas 202, 204, 335 West 


ny ingand Day School.—24th year. 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
MES. COMEGY’S AND MISS BEIL’S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. 
pared for College. 


Students pre- 
Ample grounds for outdoor exer 





cise. 
P#NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
nv TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
‘I Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Second term begins Jan. Ist, 1894. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anetomy and ———, Principal instruc 
tors: Benson, arbell, and Philip Hale 
elie ad Painting x), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
ga'leries of the Museum. Forc'rculars giving detailed 
—— address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 


JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SI: 
MANLIUS,N. Y. 
Next term begins January 11, 1894, 


Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Pres.; Wm. Verbeck, Supt.; 
Ist. Lieut. W. P. Sareiom, U. Ss. A. Commandant. 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
AMONG THE PINES. A thorough and attractive 
School for Boys. J AMES W. MOREY. 


RIVERVIEW, ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 

ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 

tion. B ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
Teachers, etc. 


We: NTED— AFTER CHRISTMAS 

Holidays, in the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore, 
a college graduate (woman) to teacb mathematics two 
and a half hours daily. Applications may be addressed. 
PRESIDENT BOARD OF MANAGERS, Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore. 


DARENTS OR GUARDIANS WI/SH- 

ing to place children in a comfortable, happy home 

in England, where a thorough education is offered, may 

apply for terms and particulars to Mrs. AITCHISON, Lan- 
crigg, Grasmere, W vestmoreland, E gran. 


[ ANTED IMMEDIATELY—BY A 

lady in Baltimore, an expert stenographer and 
typewriter (woman). Applications may be addressed 
to D.G., care of the Nation. 


A’ 


Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., 





N INSTRUCTOR IN FAHY SICS IN 
one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 

Also tutor- 
care Nation. 





FEW PUPILS WILL BE RECEIV- 
ed in a New York Suburban Boarding School for 
Girlsfrom January 9 until June 6 for $200 each. Ad- 


dress PRINCIPAL, Nation office. 
4 LADY OF EXPERIENCE, QUALI- 

ed fied to teach Academic or Primary branches and 

Pravin: wishes engagement. Address “ACADEMIC,” care 
afton 


AN EXPERIENCED ART TEACHER 
—lady—wishes engagement for teaching Art and 
Art esta scavess “ ART,” care of ated Natton. 








ARISIAN HOME FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Madame ALYs BARRAULT Giroux, Bureau des 
Champs Elysées 49, Paris. 





(ares W,. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 6S Chestnut Street, Boston 
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SC rary y) GCNCIES. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH/- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 

Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 

Apply to . 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 

23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Stre et Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
» B. Rua@.es & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room ©, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





MERICANAND FOREIGN Profi 
oe tutors, fad fami teachers, ete, supplied to 


colleges, schools, and — s. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
50 Sth Ave., cor. 2ZUth St., N.Y. 





SSUKS, 


JATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
LY TION, Miss CROSTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Church and 
— h Sts, Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 

Teac he rs’ age ney of the South and Southwest 


HE . ALBERT TE. ACHERS "AGE NC Y; 
211 Wabash Ave., Chic ago, a now vacancies for 
Fall and winter terms. ALBERT, Manager. 


re TEACHERS 


\CHE R ME RHOR. Vv" Ss 








Agency. Oldest and best kagres in the U.S 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 4 GCE N- 


cites, 110 Tremont St, Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 


MABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANS/HTP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24E. Baltimore St. — 143 5th Ave., near 20th St 


Washington, 817 Bauhet Spac @. 


THE STUDENT'S FROEBEL. - 
Adapted from 


FROEBEL’S DIE ERZIEHUNG DER MENSCHHEIT 
By WittiaM H. 





TONE, 


HERFORD. 
The purpose of this little book is to give a brief, yet 


full account of Froebel’s Theory of Education. 
Cloth, 128 pages, 75 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


Publishers, 


CHICAGO, 


CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 


oer IN 20 LESSONS. Introduction from H. H. 
Jon CARLOS DE BorBON. lith Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue’ by Don 


EMILIO CASTELAR. 4th Edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
AMPARO. Acharming novel in Sp. and Eng., reading 
book for universities, colleges, ete. 75e. 


EL INDIANO. In re op Eng. 50¢ 
DESPUES DELA LLUVIA. Annotated in English. 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 40c. 


MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 40c. 
‘Cortina School of Languages,”’ 
111 W. S4TH ST., N. Y. 
L seerel discounts to Dealers. Professors and Colleges. 


UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. 
if desired, Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a speciality. Best references 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


GERMAMA 


press as *‘the best effort vet made to assist the student 
of German, and to interest him tn his pursuit.” Its BE 

GINNER’S CORNER furnishes every year a complete and 
interesting course in German Grammar. §Y a year: sin 

gle copies, 20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


Large 
superior cui 
Eminent medical care 





A monthly magazine for 
the study of the German 
Language and Literature, 
is bigh'y recommended by 
college professors and the 








The Nation. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
edals and Diplomas) 


World's Columbian 
Exposition. 


On the following articles, 
namely: 


BREAKFAST (COCOA, 
PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
,GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
ANILLA CHOCOLATE, 

, COCOA BUTTER, 

For ** purity of material,” 


“excellent flavor,” and “unt- 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Modern 











of Ancient and 
Works of Art, reproduc 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and spuiiectare, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of W orld’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'a St., Boston 
Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 


W. 23d st.; ¢ a ago, M.O'Brile n& Son 20S Wabash Ave 
Philadelphia, J. E. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 





$1 





Fust Ready. The Only Treat 


THE LAW OF STRIKES, LOCKOUTS, 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, ETC. 


By THOMAS S, CoGgLey, a member of the Bar of the Dis 
trict of Columbia, and author of Cogley’s Digest. 

Everybody wi!' at once recognize the value of this book, 
because, notwithstanding the great importance of the 
subject, no attempt has heretofore beep made to treat 
the matter exhaustively, and only fragmentary refer 
ences to it are to be found in other works. This book » ives 
all the case and statute law on the subjects of which it 
treats, and contains in full, or sufficiently so to answer 
all practical purposes, cases out of print and bevond 
the reach of all save those who have access to the larg 
est libraries. It contains references to all Engtish and 


American cases and statutes down to date 


COGLEY ON STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ts an attrac 
tive octavo volume of best Jaw book stvle in its make 
up. Price $4.0u net by express, prepaid, on recetpt of 
amount with order W. H. LOW DERMILK & CO 

l aw Book Publishers and Dealers 


1424-1426 F St., 
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LEMCKE 
> 
BookSELLERS 
LAON DON LELPZLG ARIS 
Subscriptions ior Period *, Poreig 
for 1884 now received Now ready 
ALMANACH DE GOTHA, Ima, § 
WHITTAKER’S ALMANACK, ISA . 
Mail lers for Books, Foretg 
ceive immediate attent 
A Catalogue of : 
Nets \ if Pa? f * ‘ ‘ ‘ i- 
New Classical Catalogue 
LAI NDMON PARIS LEIPZIG N , \ 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORA 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new aa wel! as ra and 
searve, and sets of Pertodicals 

Subscriptions to Pertodicals for lsv4 wer ! 

Lowest rates, quick delivery 

Send for Catalogue 

nu A’ ‘ 

London: 30 Wellington St Stra Ww i 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


kW. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, 


254 Fifth Ave, t 


Suc'rs), 


@sth and Sta. Ne 
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Diete In two roval oactayv volumes of alkou 0 Dares 
each, printed from new electrotype plates on supe ring 
book paper, bound in fine English mus mart 
edges. Published by Henry Bi Publishing N 
wich, Conn rigtnal price, $7 Our price for the 
two vol es, $3 x 
Leary’s Old Bookstore, 
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IMartes BOOKSTORE 
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merican Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
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AMBRICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
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ers, 140A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paria, London, etc 
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ENGLISH. 
A Practical English Composition. By Professor Newcomer of Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 90 cents. 
Outlines of Rhetoric. By Professor Genung of Amherst College. - $1.10. 
Practical Elements of Elocution. By Professors Fulton and Trueblood. $1.50. 
Classic Myths in English Literature. By Professor Gayley of the University of 


California. $1.65. 
Analytics of Literature. By Professor Sherman of the University of Nebraska. $1.40. 
The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement. By Wm. Lyon Phelps of 
Yale University. $1.10. 


Leigh Hunt’s «« What is Poetry?’’ Edited by Professor Cook of Yale Univ. 60 cts. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
An Introduction to the French Language. By Professor van Daell of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. $1.10. 
French Prose: Popular Science. Edited by Professor Luquiensof Yale Univ. 70 cts. 
Michelet’s La Prise de la Bastille. Edited by Professor Luquiens. 25 cents. 
Auerbach’s Brigitta. Edited by Professor Gore of Columbian University. 55 cents. 
Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I. Edited by A. B. Nichols of Harvard 


University. 66 cents. 


Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach. By W.C. Collar of Roxbury Latin School, and Clara 


S Curtis. $1.10. 
LATIN, 
4Eneid, Book VII. (School Classics Series.) Edited by W. C. Collar. 50 cents. 
4Eneid, Book VIII. (School Classics Series.) Edited by John Tetlow, Headmaster 
of Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston 50 cents. 


Livy, Books XXI. and XXII. (College Series.) Edited by Professor Greenough of 


Harvard University and Professor Peck of Yale University. $1.35. 
Catullus. (College Series.) Edited by Professor Merrill, Wesleyan Univ., Ct. $1.50. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, No. IV. Edited by a Committee of the 

Classical Instructors in Harvard University. 31.50. 

GREEK. 

Beginner’s Greek Composition. By W. C. Collar and M. Grant Daniell. 95 cents. 
Greek-English Word-List. By Professor Baird of Northwestern University. 35 cts. 
Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, No. IV.: The Development of the Earlier 

Athenian Constitution. By Dr. Botsford. $1.50. 

MATHEMATICS. 


Fourier’s Series, and Spherical, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal Harmonics. By Pro- 
fessor Byerly of Harvard University. +3 15. 

Field-Book for Civil Engineers. By Professor Carhart of Western University of 
Pennsylvania $2.50. 

Elements of Solid Geometry. By Professor Baker of the Univ. of Rochester. 90 cts. 

Mensuration. By Professor Hall of Lafayette College. 55 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Student’s Laboratory Manual of Physical Measurements. By W. C. Sabine of 
Harvard University. $1.35. 

Psychic Factors. By Lester F. Ward. $2.00. 

The Mark in Europe and America. By President Bryan of Washington State Agri- 
cultural College. $1.10. ; 

Droysen’s Principles of History. Translated by President Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity. $1.10. 


Any of the above books sent, by mait, postpaid, on receipt of prices given above. 


We have an announcement in the Nation every week, either in this place, or immediately after ‘* Schools.’ 


GINN & CO., Publishers. Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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THE steady decline of the cash balance 
in the Treasury will force Congress to 
pass some kind of a bill immediately on 
reassembling. The balance is now less 
than $90,000,000, and this includes the 
greenback redemption fund, which has 
long been below the statutory require 
ment. There is now no export move 
ment of gold, and no apprehension 
that the country will be forced to the 
silver basis. Hence the Treasury balance 
may fall considerably below the present 
figure without producing distrust. Yet 
it is not wise to incur the risk of fresh 
trouble. Nor is it wise to postpone Gov 
ernment obligations which must be paid 
The secretary, in his annual report, re 
commended an alternative for replenish 
ing the Treasury for the time being— 
namely, the issue of obligations not ex 
ceeding $50,000 ,000in the aggregate, bear 
ing interest not exceeding 3 per cent., to 
be paid to such creditors as will accept 
them, the remainder to be sold at not less 
than par (these obligations to be payable 
at the pleasure of the Government one 
year after date) ; or, investing the secre 
tary with authority to issue five-year 
bonds in the ordinary form, and in de 
nominations of $25 and upwards, bear- 
ing not more than 3 per cent. interest 
—the latter to be a continuing authority 
to protect the Government’s gold re- 
serve. These bonds would take the place 
of those authorized by the old laws 
for maintaining the greenback redemp- 
tion fund, but would be available also 
for meeting casual deficits of revenue. 
In fact, under present conditions what 
ever accomplishes one of these ends ac 
complishes the other also. All the money 
in the United States being the equivalent 
of gold, any money which comes into the 
Treasury answers the purpose of making 
good the greenback redemption fund and 
of meeting the public expenses. 


We think that both the plans suggested 
by the secretary ought to be adopted 
That is to say, the secretary ought to 
have discretionary authority at all times 
to issue exchequer bills to meet tem 
porary deficiencies in the revenue, and 
this authority ought not to be limited to 
$50,000,000. It ought to be equal to at 
least one-half of the appropriations of the 
Government for any fiscal year. There is 
no danger whatever that such authority 
would be abused. No administration likes 
to have its interest-bearing obligations 
increased, because such increase puts 
a club in the hands of the oppo 
site party, and unless it can be shown 








unavoidable, the consequences are sure 
to be disastrous in the ensuing elec 
tions. But there is something still more 
disastrous, and that is inability to meet 
current expenses. The Government's 
debts are no greater by reason of the 
issue of exchequer bills They have 
merely taken a different form. In 
stead of owing contractors, pension 
ers, clerks, and manufacturers, who 
have groups dependent on themselves, 
and who cannot afford to wait for their 
money, it owes people who desire that 
form of investment. 
satisfied. This is not saying that a 
Government obligation should be cre 


So ev ery body Is 


ated because some people would like 
to find a safe investment for their idle 
money. That would be a form of so 
cialisin quite as reprehensible as any 
other. The rules which should govern 
in this case are the same as those which 
apply to a private corporation, 


Mr. David A. Wells has in the January 
Forum an article on ‘** The Teaching of 
Our Recent Economic Experiences, 
which supplies answers to a great many 
queries as to why the repeal of the silver 
purchase law has not been followed at 
once by better times He estimates the 
total loss, expressed in terms of money, 
which this country sustained because ot 
its trifling with its standard of value, at 
one thousand millions of dollars,or mors 
than one-third of the amount of the 
national debt at the close of the war, 
and says of it that the burden of 
these losses ‘‘ fell most grievously and 
disproportionately upon that portion of 
the population of the United States 
which was least able to bear it, name 
ly, those who depend upon each day's 
earnings to meet each day's needs I 
goes on to show that the causes of thes: 
disastrous experiences were mainly arti 
ficial, and wholly unnecessary, being 
due to ignorance as to the origin, na 
ture, and function of money and as to 
all other economie subjects—an ignor 
ance which prevailed ‘‘ not only among 
the masses, but among many whoare fill 
ing 


g important stations as legislators, 


editors, and educational directors and 
teachers. ”’ 


No one will ot je t te the Senate com 
mittee summoning before it as many 
men as it pleases, to tell what they saw, 
or failed to see, in Honolulu last Janu 
ary; but no grown man will expect to 
see the case against Stevens made any 
the less black thereby That case does 
not rest upon what any man or men saw 
or said, but upen the documentary evi- 


dence furnished by Stevens himself and 
} 


‘ 


President Dole, and upon the calendar 


‘A 








Nation. 


and the watch There that evidence 


stands, and no lawverlor full witt: 


vilian who studies it can doubt its con 
clusiveness,or admit the possibilitw of 
its being overthrown by any verbal testi 
mony or explanations whatever Alle) 

protests of patriotic motives and benevo 
lent intentions that can be made do not 
touch the evidence We cor end te 


Stevens and his pious allies in overthrow 
ing the Hawaiian Government th: 
legal view of Mr. Justice Maule, wl 
asked a man on trial for stealiny 
watchif he had anv witnesses to ‘ 
‘No one but my Maker, who knows that 
I am innocent,” was the reply Y 
justice settled back for a moment, at 
then said Gentlemen of the jury, t] 


prisoner has summoned one witness, 


does not appear, on the other hat ‘ 
have heard the evidence of two wit: 
es Who saw him steal the wat 

The House of Repre sentatives passed 
on December 14 a bill of uch gener 
interest, which has attracted verw lit 


tle attention tn the newspapers It was 


reported by the joint co ssion of ( 
gress to Inquire into tt status of pws 
ry , ny the eXe fry 1 , , 
immd it went thi h wit ; ve 
sition. Its popular featur rakes a re 
luction in the } of pos (ney 
orders, to place the 1 pa t t 
spect vith the 1 nev roler 5 | \ 
the express companies do itva shes 
the postal not I irguinent pre ted 
in favor of the latter change was thatthe 
postal note furnishes no security to the 
sender, for if one ts lost 1 iplicate can 


be obtained. Under the new law a change 
of fees is enacted, which permits the issue 


of money orders for sums not exceeding 


we ‘oO for three cents As monev-orders 
ire subject to endorsement, if one is re 


Ceived at an office that is not authorized 
to issue or cash them, it can be endorsed 
to some one who will cash i On larger 
orders the rates of issue are materially 
reduced. The measure went through the 
House so rapidly that its natural oppo 
nents did not have time to get their forces 
in line, but it is intimated that the ex 
press companies will be on hand when 
the bill comes up in the Senate These 
companies were in active opposition to the 
change in the postal laws years ago that 
instituted the parcels post, but the mea 
sure was 80 popular that Congress dared 
not defeat it. The same will probably be 
the case with this bill) Further than 
this, it is understood that the ex- 
press companies find their money-order 
business so profitable that they may not 
care to make it a subject of public de- 
bate in Congress, as already some bank 
ing institutions are said to be thinking 
seriously of entering into competition 
for it 
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Abundant evidence is furnished ina 
large number of letters from bankers in 
all parts of the South, published by the 
Manufacturers’ Record, that the farmers 
of that section are now in a better condi- 


tion than ever before. The low price of* 


cotton for the last few years has had the 
good effect of forcing them to raise their 
own food-stuffs because they could not 
buy them, and this disposition was 
strengthened by the decision of bankers 
and factors not to advance money so 
readily as before. In this way there is 
beginning to be a change from the old 
and improvident -credit system, with its 
reckless buying, to a cash system which 
requires the closest economy. This 
change has reduced the volume of gene- 
ral business, but the business which is 
done rests on a solider foundation than 
ever before, and the bankers without ex- 
ception report that the farmers are less 
in debt now than for years. Money which 
formerly went North and West for pro- 
visions and grain has been retained at 
home, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the South is less in debt to 
those sections for supplies than ever be- 
fore since the end of the war. 





Gov. Waite of Colorado seems to be 
the most hopeless case among the cranks 
who have been landed in high office by 
the political upheavals of the last few 
years. Some weeks ago he intimated 
that he was going tocall an extra session 
of the Colorado Legislature in order to 
secure a restoration of the State’s former 
prosperity. The proposition has met 
with nothing but opposition and protest, 
for public sentiment is overwhelmingly 
against it, and earnest appeals have been 
made to the Governor not to carry out 
his purpose. But nothing affects so con- 
ceited a fool as Waite, and he has issued 
his proclamation, specifying a large 
number of absurd plans which he wants 
the law-makers to carry out. There is 
no money in the Treasury to pay the ex- 
penses of the extra session, and although 
the members must obey the call of an 
executive who has the legal right to 
convene them, he cannot prevent their 
prompt adjournment. 





Colorado—that is, all of the State ex- 
cept the Populist Governor—has so fully 
recovered from its fit of blues that the 
commonwealth is in better spirits this 
winter than ever before. The Rocky 
Mountain News, which only a few months 
ago prophesied absolute ruin in case the 
silver-repeal bill were passed, now de- 
clares that Denver is the most pros- 
perous city and Colorado the most 
prosperous State between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. Ex-Gov. Grant 
says that ‘‘Colorado is the first State to 
show signs of business revival,’’ and that 
it will offer in the future, as in the past, 
‘the most inviting opportunities for 
labor and capital of any State in the 
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Union.”’ Ata recent gathering of busi- 
ness men from all over the State in Den- 
ver, the speakers admitted, to quote the 
words of one of them, that ‘‘this terrible 
importance of our silver is overdrawn,” 
while another boasted, ‘‘ We have more 
coal per capita than Pennsylvania, we 
have greater agricultural resources per 
capita than the States of the Mississippi 
valley, we lead all others in the produc- 
tion not only of silver but of gold.” 
There has been a wonderful develop- 
ment of gold-mining during the last 
few months, and the new gold camp of 
Cripple Creek is producing marvellous 
supplies. Altogether it is hard to be- 
lieve that this is the same State over 
whose impending destruction Senator 
Teller was shedding tears in the Senate 
only a few weeks ago. 


The most notable passage in Gov. 
Flower’s message is that in which 
he puts himself squarely upon record 
against the present Hill ballot law 
and in favor of the adoption of a 
genuine ballot-reform law. He says 
that repeated experience has shown 
that changes in the direction of sim- 
plicity are desirable, that the ‘‘ pre- 
sent system leads to confusion, mistakes, 
and annoyance,’ and recommends the 
‘* adoption of a so-called blanket ballot, 
with the names upon it so arranged 
and printed that the elector can easily 
vote for the candidates of his choice.’”’ 
The Governor also favors a uniform elec- 
tion-inspector law, and recommends the 
amendment of the present corrupt-prac- 
tices act in such a way as to include cam- 
paign committees and political agents 
in the requirement of sworn publica- 
tion after election of all money received 
and disbursed. All these suggestions 
are excellent, and we are glad to learn 
that the Legislature will be given an op- 
portunity to embody all of them in law. 





One of the most disgraceful incidents 
in Tammany rule has been the attempted 
appointment of a certain Pentecost as 
assistant district attorney by Mr. Fellows, 
although this might have been expected 
from the election of Mr. Fellows himself. 
Pentecost is a half-cracked preacher and 
labor agitator, who gave up preaching for 
the law just one year ago, and joined 
Tammany Hall. He has been a Baptist 
minister, a Congregational minister, a 
Georgite lecturer, and a socialistic edi- 
tor. He has, in his incendiary labor 
speeches, declared ‘‘there is enough 
money in this country to give every man 
$5,000 a year,” and that, if he does not 
get it, he hoped there would be ‘‘a revo- 
lution, even though there should be a 
bloody one.’ In the Twentieth Century, 
which he edited, he came out strongly 
against capital punishment. That he has 
any knowledge of the law, or any mental 
capacity for acquiring it, or any fixed 
views on any subject, or any fidelity or 





loyalty to any social organization, there 
is no reason for supposing. As a public 
prosecutor he would, of course, have 
been ridiculous, but he was not selected 
to prosecute criminals. He was to draw 
a salary in order to please the radical 
and revolutionary labor element. There 
are encouraging features in so notori 
ously unfit an appointment. It is al- 
most a maxim, in a case of outrage- 
ously bad government, such as this city 
rests under from Tammany, that it 
must reach its worst point before public 
opinion will so assert itself as to make 
reform possible. On merely debatable 
questions of government the masses will 
not stop to reason and to think. But 
the nomination of a Maynard, the elec- 
tion proceedings of a McKane, and the 
elevation of a Pentecost to the prosecut- 
ing oftice need scarcely any argument to 
prove their character, and they thus 
arouse public opinion to a realization of 
the course down which their affairs are 
drifting. In the face of this opinion 
Pentecost has declined the appointment. 





The striking Danbury hatters have 
sent us a little pamphlet entitled, ‘“Slav- 
ery Revived in the United States’’—that 
is, by the employing Danbury hatters. 
We were a good deal startled by this, 
knowing that slavery was prohibited by 
the Thirteenth Amendment of the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, and knowing also, 
that, under the Connecticut Constitu- 
tion, no man could be deprived of his 
liberty except by a judicial sentence. We 
asked ourselves, in amazement, whether 
the Danbury employing hatters could 
be so crazy as to suppose that they could 
impose forced labor and the punish- 
ment of stripes on a body so respectable 
and numerous as the working hatters, 
particularly as the condition of slavery 
was, according to the pamphlet, to de- 
scend to their children. We, therefore, 
turned to the ‘‘exhibits’’ in the pamphlet 
with rising indignation, and found that 
the ‘‘slavery”’ lay in four forms of agree- 
ment which the ‘‘masters’’ asked the 
slaves to sign. In No. 1 the slave applies 
for work, and aftirms that he does not 
belong to any association which will pre- 
vent his carrying out any agreement into 
which he has freely entered, and that 
in case of disagreement with the master 
about prices, the matter shall be re- 
ferred to a committee of masters chosen 
by the slaves. In No. 2 the masters 
agree to pay wages punctually to the 
slaves, and have due regard for their 
‘‘ rights and convenience,’ and _ for 
their ‘‘ health and comfort,” to renew 
and readjust the wages paid twice a 
year, and oftenerif requested, and to let 
any slave who wishes to run away to 
another master have an honorable dis- 
charge if he has been six months in pos 
session of his last owner. The slave, on 
the other hand, agrees to work faithful 
ly, to obey plantation rules, to make all 
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complaints first to the overseer and then 
to the 
which will prevent his fulfilling lawful 
contracts, and to pay two weeks’ wages 
as liquidated damages in case of viola 
tion of the contract. The other agree- 
ments relate to giving instruction in the 
business to young slaves, and to the ne 
cessity of giving two weeks’ notice of 
intention to run away. All we can say 
about this is, that what strikes us in 
the agreements is their extraordinary 
justice, fairness, and considerateness. 
The tribunal for deciding disputes ought 
to contain some slaves, but with this 
exception the terms are, we think, the 
best ever offered by masters to a ser- 
vile race. As any slave is at liberty un 
der the contract to run away on giving 
two weeks’ notice, the system isintinite 
ly milder than any other form of slavery 
ancient or modern. Even the Apostle 
Paul did not countenance the flight of 
slaves, for he returned Onesimus to his 
master. 


master, to join no association 


There are signs that the Presbyterian 
heresy troubles are going to run parallel 
to those of the Congregational church 
of a few years ago, which, it will be re 
membered, first raged for a time among 
the churches in this country, and then 
broke out on the missionary field. A 
Presbyterian missionary in Siam, the 
Rev. E. B. McGilvary, has lately resigned 
on the ground that he cannot accept the 
doctrines of the inerrancy of Scripture 
or the Mosaic authorship of the Penta 
teuch. The General Assembly declared 
at Portland that any Presbyterian minis 
ter who did not accept those doctrines 
ought at once to leave the denomina 
tion. A few liberal ministers in this 
country took up the challenge and re 
signed, but many more fell back on the 
doubt whether the Assembly had a 
constitutional right to make any such 
demand, and refused to resign. Mr. 
McGilvary casts in his lot with those 
who resign. He seems to have been pe- 
culiarly well fitted for his work, having 
been born in Siam of a missionary father, 
and having pronounced scholarly tastes. 
He was educated at Princeton, and his 
defection must raise horrid doubts about 
the soundness of the teaching in that 
institution. The Board of Missions were 
reluctant to accept his resignation, and 
speak in the highest terms of his cha 
racter and abilities. But, of course, it 
would never do to let a man keep on 
trying to induce people to stop sacrific 
ing to white elephants who had any to 
leration for Deutero-Isaiah or the Jeho 
vist. 





The Tribune published on Sunday a | 


striking letter from ‘‘ a prominent Ame 
rican ’’ resident in Rio de Janeiro, in 
which the present troubles in 
were intelligently discussed, and, in par 
ticular, the only concern of the United 





Brazil | 
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States in the squabble tersely set forth 


He protests against the pyrotechnic 


patriotism in which American editors 


are continually indulging " whenever 


there is a rumor that the monarchy is 
to be 


restored in Brazil,-or anything 


done there agreeable to anybody in Eu 
rope. He denies, in the name both of 
Americans resident in South America 


and of South Americans 
that the United 


good in setting up as 


themselves, 
States can do any 
the policen in ot 
the continent,” or ** the stepfather of 
every petty republic this side of the At 
lantic.”’ With much force he points out 
that such an interfering protectorate has 
never been desired by any of the coun 
tries in question, but that,on the con 





trary, they have always resented it both | 


in theory and in attempted application 
When Blaine was performing his antics 
with Chili in 1ssl, and 
in 1892, the result was to arouse feelings 


Harrison his 


of strong hostility to the United States 
throughout all South America,and there 
was much talk of the need of a Latin 
American union te resist the overbear 
ing assumptions of the United States 
Nothing else could be + xpected to to.low 
any meddling of ours in Brazilian af 
fairs at present, and our sole duty, as 
well as interest, is to keep scrupulously 


out of that quarrel altogether 


Despatches from Brazil represent 
stock-jobbers and other speculators as 
very that the 


should ‘‘ enforce the Monroe doctrine 


anxious United States 
and say that the news of the departure 
of the New York for Rio is received with 
‘ great satisfaction,” 


presumably on the 


ground that the aforesaid doctrine will 
be enforced by the big ship 
light on the m 


This throws 


needed 


ddern concept 


of the Monroe doctrine What it means | 


historically, and how it fits into the 


general body of international 
would be vain to inquire of those who 
drag it out as a sort of fetish on « 
casion of disturbances like those wit 
which Brazil is now torn; and it is only 
by some such specitic application of it 
as the one quoted that we see what the 


doctrine means, and why 


t is apne 


to, nowadays. Evidently, a rding t 
this, the first end and air 

trine Is to prevent Americans engag I 
speculation in South American intries 


from losing money. When their ventures 


go wrong and tl 


ey see their nitrate beds 


and rubber concessions slipping away 
from them, the first thing to do is t 
summon the ghost of James Monroe 


help them out. Then 
mission to local laws somewhat irksome 
and would like to have some way of set 
ourts at defiance, 
Monroe do 

trine, properly interpreted. We 
to see that the Washington 


ting the writs of local: 
there is nothing like the 
ure clad 
authorities 


are she 


Wing ne dis 


encourage this view of the duty of the 





United States. under the Monroe or any 
other theory of international bullvin 


and have instructed the admiral 1 


The acquittal on Saturday of all th 
Frenchmen on trial for the murder 
at Aigues Mortes last Au 


gust s s deplorable a inca t 
of justice as was the fatlure of t! 
New Orleans grand jurv even & 

flict for the massact Italia 
that tv in Is Pre a " 5 
said to have excla edo ow ur 
of it Juris re k t 
tries W hat ! t nt i { t 
that it is idle to expect rv t 
v tf one of! ore { thre w ‘ try 
nen for irdering for wl t 
nurder has grown out of race hatred As 
soon expect to hay men nvict f 
murder who kil foreigners 
warfare It must be said, howe 
that the French machinery { istres 
did not break down so disgracefully 
as ours in New ©) ul The Fr } 
aSSassiIns Were at least brought ¢ tria 
though thev wer not Victed But 
the New Orleans grand jurv would 1 
even indict Thev handed ina long m 
I rt t Ww ke ear thre le " 
who were slaughtered tn cold blee 

ecl t} thev were not puustitic 

n presenting indi ents is hos 
the Ss re Was vw in t! first 

st i ven th st iw ! 

if ns This « \ 

Th gv between the two case 
ext s also to the payment of ince 
nity t ney is it might be 

wlled. President Harrison's adminis 
tration disclaimed all legal or inter 


tional responsibility for the assassina 


tion of the Italians in New Orleans, but 


egee t Italian (,overnment to 

aceept) 125.000 franes for distribution 
al ng the amuilies of the victims, 
las a means of etfacing all memory 

of the unhappy tragedy The French 


vy, before learn 
ing of the verdict on the \igues Mortes 


Government had already 


intimated its readiness to 


SsSassins 

iv an indemnity to the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and something like 400,000 
frances had been agreed upon But 


the payment was to be on the basis 


f reciprocity, the Italian Government, 
in its turn, being expected to indemnify 
Frenchmen had 
destroyed by mobs in Genoa and Rome 
It is 


whose property been 


now reported, however, that the 


Italians are so enraged by the acquittal 


of the Aigues: Mortes criminals that they 
. 


position whatever to | 


will refuse to pay any indemnity. In 
that case they will simply lose the poor 
satisfaction of getting blood-money for 


The 


in fact, appears to 


their murdered fellow-countrymen 
jingle of the guinea, 
be the only cure left for the hurts of in 
ternational honor. 


Tee Rretesr 
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BALLOT LAWS AND ELECTION FRAUDS. 


It is astriking commentary on the evil 
influence of David Bennett Hill upon the 
political history of this State that the 
new Legislature will be asked to enact 
a genuine ballot-reform law. The agita- 
tion for ballot reform in this country 
was started in this city five years ago, 
and the first comprehensive measure 
(for more than municipal application) 
embodying the fundamental principles 
of the Australian system which was 
drawn in the United States was present- 
ed to the New York Legislature in the 
winter of 1888. It passed the Legislature 
and was vetoed by Gov. Hill. It was again 
presented in 1889, again passed, and again 
vetoed by Gov. Hill. In the meantime 
the agitation had reached Massachu- 
setts, and in 1889 a law which was mo- 
delled closely upon the measure origi- 
nally drawn in New York, was put up- 
on the statute-books of that State, and 
Massachusetts thus obtained the honor 
of being the first American State to 
adopt the reform. Other States followed 
rapidly in her wake, and five years after 
the movement had been started no less 
than thirty-six States had enacted laws 
embodying the new system in various 
forms. The larger number of these fol- 
lowed* the Massachusetts plan, which 
provides a single or blanket ballot, with 
the names of all candidates printed 
upon it, arranged in groups in alphabeti- 
cal order under each office. Other States 
adopted a blanket ballot with the names 
of candidates arranged in party columns, 
with the party name at the top, and still 
others added to the names an emblem or 
symbol. Three States, New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, all acting un- 
der the influence of Gov. Hill, adopted a 
compromise or makeshift system, which 
provides separate party ballots, and 
which has never had the approval of bal- 
lot-reformers. We show in the sub- 
joined table the distribution of these 
laws among the States: 


Whole number of laws... ................ bbe keesleniee 36 
Se IN Do ncccb cscs bpcccsccwces etee.sccncks 38 
Blanket ballots, alphabetical order................... ly 
These are: 
Alabama, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Arkansas, Nevada, Tennessee, 
California, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota, Washington, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Wisconsin, 


Mississippt. Rhode Isiand, Wyoming. 
Montana, 
Blanket ballots with party group and name........ 


These are: 


Illinois, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Missouri, West Virginia. 
Kansas, 

Blanket balots with party group, name, and em- 
IR Stbss Wihak nk chs idepecieeesbevinvncs cischabesnsbaees | 
These are: 

Colorado, Kentucky, Michigan, 

Delaware, Maryland, Ohio. 

Indiana, 

With separate ballots....m............00008 eee pans ee 
These are: 


Connecticut, New Jersey, New York. 

With “ paster” ballot, New York alone. 

The poorest, most inconvenient, and 
most easily ‘‘worked”’ for fraudulent 
purposes is the New York law, which 
Gov. Hill invented and allowed to go 





upon the statute-books in 1590. The 
Connecticut and New Jersey laws have 
many of the evil features of Mr. Hill’s 
contrivance, but they do not have the 
worst of them, which is the ‘‘paster.’’ 
To get rid of: this and of the other bad 
features of the law is at present 
the object of the City Club’s special 
committee, which, in consultation with 
representatives of various political and 
other organizations, is now preparing a 
new ballot act embodying the essen- 
tial principles of the Massachusetts law. 
Thus, five years after the beginning of the 
agitation which has been taken up and 
carried to success in three-quarters of 
the Union, New York is still engaged in 
trying to get for itself a genuiue_ ballot- 
reform law. There is, we are glad to 
say, excellent assurance that success 
will crown this winter’s efforts. 

The need of a better law than Gov. 
Hill was willing we should have was 
very clearly shown in the last election. 
The Tammany workers, not satisfied 
with the cheating facilities which the 
use of the ‘‘paster’ affords them, have 
been studying, ever since the law was 
passed, to discover methods by which to 
‘‘beat’’ it. They tried a number of these 
methods at the recent election, and with 
such boldness that nearly one hundred 
of these gentry are now under indict- 
ment for violation of the law. What their 
fate will be, with Col. Fellows as their 
official prosecutor, remains to be seen. 
The methods which they operated were 
more audacious than ingenious, They 
made the provision which allows a phy- 
sically disabled voter to take a friend 
into the booth with him to prepare his 
ballot, an excuse for accompanying into 
the booth voters whom they had bribed, 
having them first swear that they were 
either blind or prevented by palsy or 
lameness from preparing their ballots. 
Several of the blind men who had been 
aided in this way, incautiously picked 
up. matches and pins from the floor 
after coming out of the compartments. 
In several instances Tammany workers, 
in defiance of law, placed themselves 
behind the booths or compartments, cut 
holes in the backs of them, and thus 
communicated with the voters on the 
inside, preparing their ballots for them. 
One Republican inspector whose atten- 
tion was called to these proceedings, de- 
clared that he was not able to see them, 
and it was discovered subsequently 
that he had a glass eye, and was 
studiously keeping that fixed upon the 
Tammany operators. In other districts 
no pretence was made of following the 
regulations, and tramps and repeaters 
voted freely without regard to the re- 
gistry list or anything else. So far was 
this carried that in a district in which 
there are not more than 7,000 voters, no 
less than 13,000 votes were cast. 

When it came to counting, the two 
Tammany inspectors, assisted in many 
districts by the Republican inspectors, 





showed such zeal that in several locali- 
ties in ‘‘Paddy’”’ Divver’s bailiwick not 
a single Republican vote was counted. 
In one district there were seventy-five 
or more ballots upon which the name of 
an independent candidate for the Assem- 
bly had been pasted. The inspectors were 
preparing to reject all these because the 
pasters were not placed exactly over the 
name of the regular candidate. Whena 
vatcher called attention to the fact that 
the law expressly provided that such ex- 
actness was not necessary, the Tam- 
many Chairman said, pointing to his two 
associate inspectors in turn: ‘‘ You vote 
to reject, you vote to reject, and I vote 
to reject—we don’t count ’em—see?’’ 

These, and in fact nearly all the worst 
frauds of the late election,were in direct 
and open defiance of the law, though the 
use of the ‘“‘ paster’’ and the somewhat 
lax condition of the law generally may 
have contributed somewhat to make 
the violations more difficult to de- 
tect and punish. It is going to be 
difficult, however, to draft a law 
which will prevent an enterprising 
Tammany man from getting behind a 
booth and boring a hole in it, unless the 
bocths be constructed of sheet-iron, and 
unless it be distinctly specified that in- 
spectors with one glass eye or policemen 
with two, or with no eyes at all, shall 
not be eligible for duty on election 
day. The best law that human in- 
telligence can devise will be powerless 
to prevent fraud if its administration is 
in the hands of a lot of thieves and other 
rascals—which was the case in many 
quarters of this city in November last. 
A step towards preventing this will 
be taken when the old law giving the 
Republicans two inspectors to every 
Tammany two shall have been restored. 
With a blanket ballot, with all ‘‘ past- 
ers’’ forbidden, and with an equal po- 
litical division of inspectors, we shall 
certainly be much better off than we are 
at present; and these, as we understand 
it, are to be the leading provisions of the 
law which is now in preparation. 





THE NAVAL ALARM IN ENGLAND. 


THE alarm in England over the condi- 
tion of the navy is adding seriously to 
the troubles of the Gladstone ministry. 
The revenue is declining, but an expen- 
diture of about $50,000,000 on the navy 
is imperatively called for, in order to 
maintain its superiority to the combined 
forces of France and Russia. The panic 
is anold one. Every generation has to 
pass through it. It occurred under Louis 
Philippe, when the Prince de Joinville 
wrote a pamphlet showing how England 
might be ousted from her supremacy at 
sea. It occurred under Louis Napoleon 
when he began to build ironclads, and it 
has come up now again, under the re 
public. 

The controversy is very much obscured 
by the lack of exact information about 
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the navies of both France and Russia, the 
Tories probably exaggerating their size 
and strength, and the Liberals in like 
manner underestimating them. There is 
much the same trouble about the British 
navy. Opinions widely vary about its 
strength and efficiency, but the nume- 
rous accidents which have of late over- 
taken it, and the poor behavior of some 
of the large iron-clads in bad weather, 
necessarily have diffused a great deal of 
anxiety through the community. but if 
the navy were ever so eflicient, it is diffi- 
cult to see how British commerce is to 
be protected in the narrow seas, where 
torpedo boats can dash out from a hun 
dred ports and creeks in the dark nights 
and play havoc with it. This commerce is 
to-day enormous. It is hardly too much 
to say that Great Britain is in possession 
of the carrying-trade of the world. The 
ocean freight business of all other coun- 
tries put together is comparatively tri- 
fling, and this is another illustration of 
the way in which Great Britain profits 
by other people’s folly. She has no navi 
gation laws, and -nearly every other 
country has, so she takes the business 
away from them. 

Of course, as the discussion has pro 
gressed, each side has caught at every 
foreign authority that came in sight. 
Our Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Influence of the Sea 
Power’ has in particular done yeoman 
on the Conservative It 
is in all respects a remarkable book, 
and shows, in flowing 
English, how from the earliest days 
supremacy on the sea has carried with 
it supremacy on land. 


service side. 


and eloquent 


But a good deal 
of its reasoning on this head has been 
weakened or vitiated by the inven 
tion of railways, which has consider 
ably diminished the importance of wa- 
ter transportation. If Napoleon had 
to fight Wellington again in Spain, the 
possession of the sea would do vastly 
less for the latter. But there isno ques- 
tion whatever that, for the British Em- 
pire, the control of the sea is a question 
of life and death. 

Along with Capt. Mahan, whose autho 


rity none will dispute, Lord George 
Hamilton, a civil lord of the admi 
ralty in the late Government, cited | 


our ex-Secretary Tracy as an autho 
rity concerning the number of 
Great Britain ought to have in order 


to hold her own against the navies of | 


the world. We are quite sure Mr. Tracy 
never uttered any such opinion with the 
expectation that it would be quoted in 
Parliament as the opinion of an expert 
Even a lifetime in the navy of a great 
power evidently is hardly a sufticient 
qualification for forming a judgment on 
this subject, for the British naval 
thorities differ about it considerably; 
and Secretary Tracy can hardly have 
thought that four years in the Navy De 
partment at Washington, taken from 
the practice of the law, in middle life, 
fitted him to ‘‘ give them points’ 


au 


on 
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the with 
which Englishmen have had to deal. If 
this were true, the training of men for 


most serious naval problem 


the sea from youth up would be a great 
farce, and we should, when war broke 
out, readily gather up a lot of admirals 
from the dry-goods stores and law of 
fices, and, above all, from the newspaper 
ottices, of any great city 

This citation of Mr. Tracy was evi 
dently made in great ignorance of the 
way in which our navy is governed. Ours 
in the world, we be 
All the 
Continental navies are governed by ad- 


is the only navy 


lieve, Which has no naval head 


mirals—that is, the minister of marine, 
the officer answering to our secretary of 
The 
government of the British navy is pecu 
liar, its being the 
commissioners admiralty 


the navy, is invariably an admiral 


commanders lords 
of the Of 
these there are six, but only two are 
Then, 


too, it has to be borne in mind that, ow 


civilians, the other four admirals 


ing to the permanence in public life of 


English statesmen, the civil lords are 
generally men who have given a good 
deal of attention to the navy during long 
This condition has 
been in a measure fulfilled in the case of 


our Mr. Herbert, for he was, before his 


years in Parliament 


accession to his present position, chair 
of the But 
a rule our secretaries navy are 


committee 
of the 
lawyers who, before being called to pre- 


man naval 


as 


side over our military marine, hardly 
knew the bow from the stern of a ship 
nor, as a rule, has there been the slight 
est that 


with any reference to their marine ex 


pretence they were selected 
perience. 


As long as we made no pretence of 
having a navy this was perhaps a matter 
of small importance, but now that we 
are preparing to become a naval powerit 
has a good deal of importance. We un 
doubtedly owe to it most of the recent 
It is 
an old and sound rule of all the military 


the world that 


mistakes in matters of discipline 


services of ‘**no man Is 


, that 
manage 


obey’’—that must 
to the 
army or navy by having himself served 


is every man 


learn subordinates in 





ships 





under orders. Accordingly, in all armies 


and all navies each man has to begin at 





fit to command who has not learned to | 


the beginning, and take a long course in | 


obedience, before 


he is allowed com 
mand of the lives or reputations of 
the soldiers or sailors. In this way, 
and in this way only, can he find 


out how much an: 

he can fairly exact 

under him. Herein 
7 


in the places of 


lies the value of sail- 
- 


ors ministers of 


or lords of the admiralty. 
l the fe 


VW 
lies | 


lv of suddenly seizing a lawyer 
ommand of the fleet 


least idea how to treat 


and putting him in« 
He has not the 
officers and men; and 


the way in which 
Commanders Whitehead, Reiter, Higgin- 
son, and Admiral Stanton have been keel 


‘ hauled shows the need of some reorgani 


i what kind of service | ‘' 


from those who serve | 


marine |} 
Herein, too, | 





7 


> 
zation of the Navy Department if we are 
to keep on increasing our navy 
THE EVOLUTION OV} 1 PYNAMTI 
THE police inquiries into the antecedents 
of Auguste Vaillant, the aspiring youth 
who set about ushering in the Golden 


Fret h 


Instruction al 


Age by trying to blow the 
Chamber, full of 


warning, as they show 


up 
are 


verv neativ the 


process by which bomb throwers are 
grown. Vaillant had taken a full cours 
in socialism, and was, in fact, as fie 
himself declares, only meting, us a 
consistent graduate in that discipline 
should when he thlung his bomb Aftera 
life of considerable irregularity, in which 
we see him deserting his wife nad tak 
ing another man’s as his mistress, |} 

Was first heard of as a public character 


in the guise of a founder of a Cere!] 


Philosophique,”’ at Chotsy The kind 
of philosophy advocated in this ‘ 
may be inferred from the fact that it 
Was soon merged in the Revolutionary 
Soctalistic Union of the eighteenth 
arrondissement, Paris, in which we 
known revolutionaries Like Mo Guesd: 
gave “courses” im “* social economy 
and ‘‘ special philosophy 

In other wavs did Vaillant ally h 
self with the socialistic propaganda 
He had for a time a connection with the 
Crid j He was also a dabbler in 
local politics. For some time he was at 
the head of a vement t present 
a bust of Marat to the « ity which was 
somehow expected to give a great lift to 


But tinally the bust 
ized by Vaillant’s landlord for 


the socialist party 
WAS Se un 
and so that movement came 
He kept up his poh 


ty, however, and 


paid rent, 


to grief tical activi 


SeVeETAL Sax 


ialistic pro 
clamations put forth by him as secretary 


of his ‘‘ group” have been unearthed 


One ot t 


hem, dated ISS6. called upon his 


fellow-citizens to join their ballots 


nh 


electing a certain candidate, ‘ while 


- > 
waiting for the time to come to join our 


rifles to fight against a reactionary so- 
clety Another one, put forth in 1887 
defined the purpose of his ‘‘ union’’ to 


‘* pursue, no matter by what means, the 


socialization of the means of production 


| This is only the common socialistic jar 


gon, still used and defended even by the 
French 
Vaillant unsparingly 


socialists who now condemn 
Vaillant is to be traced for some time 
in various socialistic organizations—the 
Parisian Agglomeration,’ the ‘‘Fede 
ration of Free Thought,” the ‘Equals of 
Montmartre,” dozen A 
part of his zeal in attending their meet 
ings may have been due to the fact that 
he used to work off a good deal of rice 
cotfee on 
fellow-socialists; but this resource soon 
failed he then 
time in South America, 
Paris about a year ago, he tried hard to 
get a nomination as deputy last August. 


and a others. 


and at a commission his 


him, and spent some 


teturning to 


G 
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Had he been successful, he might have 


been comfortably sitting with the other 


socialistic deputies in the Chamber on 
December 9, and left it to some other 
advanced reformer to throw the bomb 
from the gallery. 

Such a career is worth detailing, be- 
cause it so characteristically reveals the 
evolution of an anarchist out of a social- 
ist, and of a dynamiter out of an anarch- 
ist. In his own weak and vain head, Vail- 
lant illustrates the precise and necessary 
operation of the socialistic philosophy up- 
on thousands of, other weak and vain 
heads. Is it anything strange that they 
should take to throwing bombs in order 
to hasten the destruction of a social or- 
der which, they are assured by their 
teachers, is one vast system of legalized 
robbery? A writer in the Débats says 
most truthfully on this point: 


“One can easily, link by link, reconstruct 
the chain which joins the anarchist who throws 
a bomb in the Palais-Bourbon with the writer 
whose anti-social theories and incitements and 
provocations are spread abroad every day in 
the socialistic newspapers, or with the orator 
who makes their gatherings reécho. They are 
sowing in brutal natures the seeds of every 
kind of violence and fury, and are giving 
weak minds the most dangerous sophisms to 
feed upon. They are planting germs of 
hatred, they are corrupting the reason and 
destroying the conscience; and yet, when they 
have been listened to attentively, when the 
destructive practices which they have incited 
have done their work, they disavow their own 
doing and protest that their hands are clean.” 


The truth of this is witnessed to in the 
very condemnations visited upon Vail- 
lant’s head by his former socialistic col- 
leagues. They call him ‘rash’ and 
‘‘premature,’’ and say that the ‘ really 
responsible criminal’’ is ‘‘ the villany of 
existing society.’’ If this is so, what 
folly for them to denounce a man for 
adopting means of his own which to 
his mind seem more rapid and effect- 
ive than theirs for putting an end to 
that villany! They both aim at 
the destruction of the present social 
order. Not one stone of it is to be 
left upon another. Why, then, quarrel 
about a mere detail of the destructive 
process? At any rate, as long as their so- 
cialistic doctrines are all the while turn- 
ing out such graduates as Vaillant, 
it is not possible to disclaim all re- 
sponsibility for him. He himself as- 
serts that he is the most consistent of 
socialists, and, as a mere matter of logic, 
it would be hard to show that he is not. 
It is easy to say that he is a crack- 
brained creature who has no grasp 
of the true socialistic principle ; but 
the world is full of just such fellows 
as he is, and our benevolent professors 
and writers who preach up the ‘ na- 
tionalization of the means of produc- 
tion ’’ may be sure that they have plenty 
such in their audiences, ready, like V ail- 
lant, to put their doctrines to the prac- 
tical test with dynamite. 


M. Epovarp Rop has been remarking on 
the predominance in current French cari 
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cature of repellent types. He shows how 
the progress of the art has been away 
from the clumsy fun of André Gill, all 
the rage fifteen years ago, through the 
more delicately conceived raillery of 
Grévin and Robida, down to the pitiless 
sarcasm and delight in human brutality 
which mark the style of Forain, who to- 
day sets the fashion. ‘‘ And you must 
observe,’ says M. Rod, ‘‘ that Forain’s 
success is not an isolated fact; it 
harmonizes with tendencies to which 
the Théatre-Libre has given striking 
emphasis, and which are also conspicu- 
ous in some of the recent reviews. It is 
always the same thing: an over-acute 
observation which searches after evil, 
which finds it and rejoices to find it, 
and displays it with ironic satisfaction. 
People wallow in all sorts of baseness and 
laugh at it; they appear to be well pleased 
to wallow in it and to laugh at it, and 
they seem to say, ‘ What a fine thing it 
is that men are horrible, and what should 
we have to amuse ourselves with if they 
were not!’ ”’ 

Putting artistic questions aside, M. 
Rod asks what must be the effect of all 
this on the public. What about the 
plain people who have no resemblance to 
the moral monsters pictured for their 
entertainment, who live quiet lives and 
enjoy simple pleasures? Do they laugh 
at these cruel caricatures, and go to 
plays which turn on abnormal vices sim- 
ply to be in style? He almost hopes that 
they do, but he has to admit it to 
be more likely that ‘‘ these terrible 
engravings, with their terrible explana- 
tions, awaken in them, almost before 
they know it, dormant instincts long 
held in check by civilization, but to 
which it suddenly becomes proper to 
give full rein—a legacy of ancient 
savagery, a survival of primitive fero- 
city.”’ If that is the case, says M. Rod, 
we can see whither we are marching, 
and we must learn betimes to hate the 
human beast most of all when it is 
talented. 

We may still congratulate ourselves 
that the talented human beast has made 
but meagre conquests in this country. 
Perhaps we ought to hang our heads in 
shame as benighted Philistines in con- 
fessing it, but anyhow it seems to be a 
fact that the predominant literary and 
dramatic and artistic taste of Americans 
does not yet take kindly to those 
subjects which, as Haraphaof Gath said 
of Samson, ‘‘ need much washing to be 
touched.”’ But how if we have a human 
beast without talent? If it is still true 
that our writers and artists find their 
best inspiration and reward in themes 
that are wholesome, have we no other 
agencies for the popularization of evil, 
comparable to those of which M. Rod de- 
plores the bad effects in France? 

It is trite enough to say that the sensa- 
tional press is such an agency, but it is 
fair to ask if there is not a clear analogy 
between its harmful influence and that 





of the worst forms of French naturalism. 
Leaving entirely out of account for the 
present the responsibilities of newspaper 
proprietors and newspaper purchasers, let 
the simple question be put, What is bound 
to be the effect on its readers of the con- 
stant exploitation of crime and vice and 
scandal which plays so great a part ih 
the daily press? The question may be 
thus isolated and asked merely as a 
psychological and sociological one. Say 
nothing about the taste and pleasure of 
the reader or the ethics and profits of the 
editor, and inquire only what effect the 
daily presentation of the human beast, 
without any glamour of literary art 
about him, is going to have upon the 
people in whose faces he is thrust every 
day. 

To begin with the lowest class of read- 
ers, it has long been well understood by 
criminologists and alienists that the 
epidemic character which crime often 
seems to have in modern times is largely 
due to the broadcasting of all crime by 
the press. Leta peculiarly brutal or novel 
method of murder or suicide be invented 
insome part of the country, and itis sure 
to be duplicated as soon as the news- 
paper suggestion of it can be brought to 
bear on the unstable brains only waiting 
for some such push. Something of the 
same sort is clearly traceable in the 
plague of dynamite explosions now 
sweeping over Europe. The bomb in the 
theatre at Barcelona seems to suggest the 
bomb in the Chamber at Paris, and that 
a dozen others, until now the French 
police are every day arresting half-luna- 
tic criminals perfectly crazy to throw a 
bomb at somebody. So, too, the passion 
for sending infernal-machines to promi- 
nent men seems often to go in waves of 
infection of which the newspapers make 
themselves the vehicle. 

We may be sure that the psychologi- 
cal law which we see here so plainly 
operative, works also in the obscurer 
cases. ‘‘The fig-tree looking on the fig- 
tree becometh fruitful,’ says an Ara- 
bian proverb. Daily contemplation of 
the vices and meannesses and domes- 
tic unhappinesses of mankind is a 
dangerous test for any man to subject 
himself to. If he is pure-minded and 
high-minded, he is in danger of losing, 
by familiarity, that quick sense of dis- , 
gust and repulsion which is his safeguard 
at first. If he has any diseased parts 
in his mental and moral make-up, they 
are sure to be inflamed. A man _ brood- 
ing over his own wrongs or misfortunes, 
fancied or real, will be given a perilous 
tilt towards executing the villany he 
sees spread before him. Into slow-witted 
natures hints of baseness and trickery 
will be dropped which they never could 
of themselves have originated. Inno- 
cence and reticence will become more 
and more impossible to find, and a banal - 
sophistication on all subjects will be- 
come universal. Such results are cer- 
tain to attend the popularization of evil, 
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and to mark the progress of the human 
beast, with or without talent 


THE PARLIAMENTARY YEAR 


LAND. 


IN ENG 


LONDON, December 19, 1803, 

ALTHOUGH the Government majority, after 
the general election, fell slightly short of what 
sanguine Liberals had anticipated, seldom did 
a session open with higher hopes than that 
which met here on the 3ist of January. The 
Q@ueen’s speech foreshadowed the following 
great measures: home rule, registration re- 
form, shortening duration of Parliament, one 
man vote, employers’ liability, parish 
councils, local veto, church suspensory bills 
preparatory to disestablishment for Scotland 
and Wales. All these have been abandoned 
for this session, except home rule, employers’ 
liability, and parish councils. Besides the 
passage of the estimates, for which Parliament 
is primarily called, home rule practically occu- 
pied the entire session from February till Sep 
tember inclusive. After the bill had 
thrown out by the Lords, we met again on the 
2d of November. The parish-councils bill 
came up for second reading and was passed 
without division on the 7th. The employers’- 
liability bill came up from the grand commit- 
tee and was passed on the 16th. It was subse- 
quently, in the opinion of three-fourths of the 
Liberal party, destroyed, at least in one of its 
most vital provisions, by the Lords. The com- 
mittee stage of the parish-councils bill was 
taken on the 17th of November, since when it 
has practically occupied Parliament. We are 
to have only three days’ vacation at Christ- 
mas. Possibly this bill may not be carriéd 
through even in January. Only nineteen of 
seventy-one clauses have yet 
What treatment the Lords will inflict on it re- 
mains to be seen. 

Such a state of affairs is without precedent. 
A deliberate and deep-laid plan is being car- 
ried out to block business, play into the hands 
of the Lords, discredit the Government, and 
precipitate a general election. Nor is the Op 
position altogether responsible for the block- 
ing. As Mr. Balfour pointed out the other 
day, the notice paper, when the bill was enter- 
ed upon in committee, included no fewer than 
three hundred amendments by Government 
supporters. The interest of the Government is 
clearly not to dissolve until it has done effec- 
tive work, and, if possible, strengthened its 
hold on the electorate by the passage of the 
registration and one-man-one-vote bills. To 
outsiders it may appear that the Conservatives, 
in thus opposing and delaying Liberal reform, 
and the Lords in aiding and abetting them, are 
undermining their own position. But 
English are a peculiar people. So long as they 
get what they want, they do not care under 


one 


been 


been passed. 


the 


what name or at whose hands it reaches them 
This, perhaps, bas helped to make their pri 
gress steady. They know that both parties 


must in the end cater for them. 
classes have staved off as long as possible mea 
sures imperilling their position and impugning 
their interests; but they have at the same time 
maintained their prestige by conceding when 
it was inevitable, and they often manage t 
get the credit of passing such reforms as can 
no longer be withheld. 
joy the advantage of 


The upper 


The Conservatives et 


immense having the 





dead pull of vested interests always on their | 


side. We will suppose the Conservatives are 
in power. Certain reforms come to be desired 
which they are loath to concede. Upon a 





The 


thousand 


Nation. 


platforms enough enthusiasm is 


aroused to overcome these 
The Liberals are 
ceeded. The 
those recently attacked thirsting for rever 


vested interests 
returned, the reforms cor 


Interests reassert their powe) 


All the Liberals have now to offer is good 
government. The Conservatives can bid as 
high in this regard. The Liberals are turned 
out until a fresh crop of necessities arises 


Ireland, meanwhile, unless when making be: 
affects the dailv lives 
likely to be left out of 
account; and so party succeeds party And it 
is to be noted that when Conservatives see fit 


self a nuisance, so little 
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following in the Pall Mall Gazette of yester- 
day: “If the object of the prime minister in 
selecting Mr. Bryce as the mouthpiece of the 
Irish government was to insult and irritate 
Ulstermen, he has clearly achieved an admira- 
ble success.” If they are not satisfied with the 
government of men like Mr. Bryce, with whose 
government would they be satisfied ? It is, in 
truth, for the English people to consider 
whether they prefer the friendship of the 
masses of the Irish people, who can be recon- 
ciled, or that of the Irish minority, who could 
be kept in good humor only upon terms impos- 
sible of maintenance in a democratic commu- 
nity. 

Two articles regarding Ireland, signed “ X,” 
but evidently by different authors, which ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review for last 
month and this, have attracted considerable 
attention, The first attributes, to a mistaken 
extent, much of the economic depression in 
the country to railway and bank mismanage- 
ment. It dwells upon the general drawbacks, 
such as I have above indicated, and, while 
largely attributing them to the want of home 
rule, questions whether it is not now too late for 
the application of that or indeed any other re- 
medy. The second article is devoted princi- 
pally to an over-colored diatribe against the 
‘* Rhetoricians,” the line of Irish patriots from 
Swift downwards, and against all but a small 
number of those who now speak in the name of 
Irish nationalism. It especially emphasizes 
present differences, not only such as existed be- 
fore the ‘‘ Parnell split”? between Nationalists 
and Orangemen, and which have since widen- 
ed between Nationalist and Independent, but 
those which from one cause or another exist 
among Nationalists themselves. It would be 
easy to explain how all these differences have 
arisen, as differences arise in every country 
and almost every party. The length of the 
contest, the heart-sickening of hope deferred, 
the sufferings endured, the demoralization of 
the present idle life in Parliament, are almost 
enough in themselves to cause bickerings. 

In whatever direction we turn our gaze, the 
outlook is clouded and uncertain. At no 
period, perhaps, were there a larger number of 
people at home and abroad more sincerely 
anxious to serve Ireland, more fully prepared 
to spend and be spent for her regeneration. 
Yet everything appears for the time at cross 
purposes. If Irishmen at home and abroad 
avail themselves of present discouragements 
and differences as excuses for slackening in 
the struggle for home rule, the results will be 
disastrous. If, seeing beyond these complica- 
tions, they support a reasonable policy, the 
present deadlock will prove to be only a phase 
in a long course of conjunctures all pointing 
towards one inevitable solution. D. B. 








VAILLANT, SOCIALISM AND MILITA- 
RISM. 
Paris, December 22, 1893. 

WHEN the new French Chamber met, it was 
difficult to know exactly what its character 
would be. One thing was certain: the mo- 
narchical group, Royalists and Bonapartists 
together, which numbered as much as 150 in 
the last Chamber, had been reduced to about 
fifty. But the republican majority was com- 
posed of very heterogeneous elements: it em- 
braced the Opportunists, the more or less con- 
servative Republicans, the more or less ad- 
vanced Radicals, and with them a large num- 
ber of socialists. In the first discussions 
which took place in the Chamber, there was a 
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split in this republican majority. M. Dupuy 
resigned almost immediately after the meeting 
of the Chamber, and was replaced by M. Casi- 
mir-Perier, the grandson of the Perier who 
was a minister of Louis Philippe. M. Casimir- 
Perier asked for a vote of confidence, and ob- 
tained it only by the help of the Right; he be- 
came the protégé of the monarchists. He saw 
200 republicans on his side, and 200 republi- 
cans (I speak in round numbers) against him. 

The reason of this division was obvious: M. 
Dupuy, and after him M. Casimir-Perier, had 
declared themselves in favor of a homogeneous 
cabinet and against the policy which has taken 
the name of concentration, by which word was 
meant the coalition of all the republican 
groups, whatever their ideas and doctrines 
might be on the most important subjects, and 
the representation of all these groups in the 
cabinet. The policy of concentration had 
great defects: it rendered all serious legislative 
work next to impossible; but it had also great 
merits in the eyes of our politicians. Thirty 
or forty deputies had nothing to do but to form 
a ‘‘group,” which consisted merely in naming 
a president and a board, in meeting and dining 
together, in having a paper, generally without 
subscribers but kept up by the aid of the class 
of financiers who became so conspicuous in the 
Panama trial. ‘‘Je marche, done je suis,” 
said the group, and the group helped to make 
and unmake cabinets, and its leader, unknown 
yesterday, had a good chance of obtaining a 
seat in case of a readjustment or a reorganiza- 
tion of an administration. 

‘*Concentration ” was invented by M. Thiers 
after the 16th of May, when he made up his elec- 
toral lists from the 363 deputies, without an ex- 
ception, who were hostile to Marshal MacMa- 
hon. It continued so long as there was any 
danger of a restoration; it survived Gambetta, 
Ferry; it served against Boulanger; but when 
the republican form of government and the 
Constitution had ceased to be in question, it be- 
came very obnoxious to the country. There 
were no real parties in the Chamber founded on 
principles; the groups formed and reformed 
perpetually; all questions became personal 
questions. A sort of crusade began against 
this policy after the last elections. Casimir- 
Perier was notoriously among those who favor- 
ed a new policy. His début was not fortunate; 
all ambitions were visibly ready to conspire 
against a man who would give no hope to any 
group, and who spoke of forming a homoge- 
neous administration. His cabinet seemed lost 
as soon as it was formed; it was saved by the 
most unforeseen event. The bomb thrown by 
Vaillant in the Chamber had the effect which 
no reasoning, no eloquence could have had. 
The Chamber had hitherto been trying to un- 
derstand itself; now it found itself, it became 
conscious. A majority, an overwhelming ma- 
jority, has been found in favor of the new Ad- 
ministration; the groups have disappeared, at 
least for the present; the Chamber has obeyed 
the elementary law of self-preservation, ‘‘ Pri- 
mum vivere, deinde politicari.” 

The Government has asked the Chamber to 
furnish it with certain indispensable arms 
against the anarchists, and hasintroduced four 
bills, which have been voted with extraordina- 
ry haste, after hardly any discussion. All as- 
sociations formed for the committal of crimes 
against life and property are to be unlawful; 
all understanding with the members of such 
associations will be equally punishable by law, 
as well as all public apology by means of news- 
papers or of public meetings. A large supple- 
mentary credit for the increase of the police 
has been placed at the disposal of the Govern- 





ment. Public opinion has fully endorsed all 
these measures; it feels that a real war has be- 
gun against all social institutions. All the rea- 
sonings in the world, all the teachings of po- 
litical economy, are of no avail with people 
who have invented the new system of propa- 
gandism—what they call propagandism par le 
fait, by facts; that is to say, by crimes. 

Socialism is no longer what it was in the 
days of 1848; it has completely transformed it- 
self. Ideas are like the rays of light which 
take the color of the transparent medium; 
socialistic ideas, which in the higher classes 
assume sometimes a religious, sometimes a 
philosophical, character, become deformed 
when they penetrate the lowest classes of the 
population. We have seen in our time, espe- 
cially in the past twenty years, an extraordi- 
nary development of socialism. We have in 
France what is called Christian socialism, 
preached by men like M. de Mun; we have the 
Tolstoian school, which began with admira- 
tion of ‘War and Peace’ and the other beauti- 
ful novels of the great Russian writer, and 
which ended in the sort of primitive Christian- 
ity which is now preached by Tolstoi, and 
which is the negation of personal property and 
of personal rights. We have read a Papal 
encyclical under the title of ‘*De condi- 
tione opificum.” Emperors and kings have 
spoken of the duties of society toward the 
workingman, Our politicians have made pro- 
mises of all sorts to the wage-earning classes; 
irreligion has worked side by side with reli- 
gion: those who denied to the poor a future 
life promised him the kingdoms of the earth. 

Under all these influences, is it much to be 
wondered at if the workingman has conceived 
hopes which cannot well be satisfied? Disap- 
pointment has thrown a bridge between social- 
ism and anarchism. In the famous monologue 
of Cinna, Augustus speaks of these men : 

“ chargés de dettes et de crimes, 

Que pressent de mes lois les ordres légitimes, 

Et qui, désespérant de les plus éviter, 

Si tout n’est renverse, ne sauraient subsister.” 
Maxime Du Camp has well described this 
class of men, which is always found in great 
capitals. They were the men who made the 
Commune after the war of 1870; they now 
have taken anarchy for their cry, and they 
place themselves at the head of the advanced 
socialists. 

The danger of socialism has probably been 
increased by the militarism which is the order 
of the day in Europe. In countries where 
military service has become an obligation, and 
where every man is called to his regiment first 
for two er three years, and afterwards from 
time to time for various periods till he is forty- 
five years of age, it is not surprising that the 
individual expects much from the State; the 
State claims from him services which it must 
repay. The ‘droit de travail” which was 
preached by Louis Blane at the Luxembourg 
in 1848, seemed a paradox at the time; it seems 
now almost an axiom to the workingman. 
Militarism has another effect: it depletes all 
European nations, and in this way creates in- 
creasing poverty, and poverty is the perpetual 
theme of all socialists. Italy might have lived 
happy and contented if she had kept out of 
the combinations (what the Germans call the 
constellations) of the great powers. She enter- 
ed the Triple Alliance, and condemned herself 
to expenses which are too large for her finan- 
cial capacity; she begins now to pay the price 
of her ambition, and is passing through a most 
dangerous crisis. The great men who achieved 
Italian unity are gone; her parliamentary per- 
sonnel is very mediocre. Crispi has again 
been called to power, as he is considered the 
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only strong man of the Parliament; he is very 
clever and very versatile, but one hardly sees 
how he can detach Italy from the bonds of the 
Triple Alliance; he can only ask the Italian 
people to pay new taxes, and taxation has al- 
ready become almost intolerable in Italy. 

The finances of France are not in danger, 
but they preoccupy all who think of the future 
Certainly the resources of France are immense, 
but they are not inexhaustible. France has one 
great advantage: her debt is held almost en 
tirely at home; she is not under the necessity 
of buying gold in order to pay her foreign 
creditors. In this respect she has a great supe 
riority over Italy, as an immense part of the 
Italian debt is in French or German hands 
France has another advantage: she is a pro 
ducer of wine, andsells much of it in various 
countries; she exports, besides, many manu 
factured articles; as a rule she is almost, with 
regard to foreign nations, in the position, not 
of a debtor, but of a creditor. She therefore 
bears no losses from exchange. This said, we 
must add that her debt is increasing in an 
alarming way. M. Boulanger, a Senator, who 
some time ago made a report on our finances, 
showed that the funded debt of France alone 
was equal to the united funded debts of Ger 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. Eng 
land, alarmed at the prospect of a combination 
of the Russian and the French fleets in the 
Mediterranean, is going to vote again large 
sums for the increase of Ler already powerful 
navy. The navies of Italy, of Germany, of 
France have absorbed enormous sums of late 
years. Surely, if the old maxim, ‘Si vis pa- 
cem, para bellum,” is true, peace was never 
better assured; but it is difficult to imagine 
how the perpetuation of armaments will secure 
for ever the continuation of peace, and on the 
other hand to imagine anything more absurd 
than the perpetuation of armaments which are 
to remain useless. 


HABEMUS PONTIFICEM. 
IraLy, December 16, 1893. 

CRISPI is again at thehelm! Zanardelli was 
unsuccessful in forming a cabinet, owing tothe 
diversity of opinion on the financial question 
Saracco and Sonnino, members of the Centre, 
declined to join him, and the King naturally 
felt that it would be impossible to accept a 
ministry without a minister of finance. Then 
occurred another incident. Zanardelli had 
chosen for minister of foreign affairs Oreste 
Baratieri, a native of Trent, who had form- 
ed part of the expedition of the Thousand 
(1860), is now a general in the Italian army 
and governor of Eritrea. Baratieri accepted, 
but, on the eve of the completion of the minis- 
try, suddenly declined. This was a singular 
proceeding, as the King had manifested his ap- 
proval of Zanardelli’s choice. It is said that 
the Austrian ambassador protested—this again 
is denied—and there will be an interpellation 
in the House on the subject. This was the last 
drop in the cup. Zanardelli informed the King 
that he must decline further attempts to form 
a ministry. The King summoned Farini, 
president of the Senate, who, refusing to at 
tempt to form a ministry himself, advised the 
King to summon Crispi, and so he did on thi 
day of his arrival from Naples. 

Even Crispi has found immense obstacles, 
owing entirely to the financial difficulties, as 
he was resolved to allow no question of party 
or of persons to influence him in his choice of 
men whose characters and abilities might in 
sure a strong minitury. He had interviews 
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summoned Nicotera, and all old quarrels were 


him in 1801, but they came to litth 
Rudini gave promise of support. 
made up. Nicotera, who is one of the most 
generous and patriotic of men, promised his 
support to his old friend and fellow-conspirator 
without making any claim for the admission of 


his friends to the ministry. Crispi had als« 





long interviews with Signor Col 
lian republican socialist, who first called th 
attention of the House to the banking scandals 
and who has now written a really wonderful 
book entitled * The Banks and the Government 
He was the most formidable opponent of Crispi 


during his late cabinet, but, being first of alla 


patriot, then a Sicilian, accepted the interview 
and expounded his views on the best measures 
to secure the pacification of Sicily Sara 

and Sonnino accepted, the former the depart 
ment of public works, the latter that of the 
treasury. It was hoped that Perazzi, Sella’s 


alter ego, would accept the department of 
finance, but he did not see his way clear, so 


Sonnino has that also in the interim. Great 
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And when all these difficulties are enumerat 
ed. the greatest and most urgent remains 
that is. the pacification of Sicily. Since I wrote 
last, two fresh rebellions have broken out in 
the province of Palermo. At Partinico the 
people protested against the intolerable taxa 
tion—the | ll tax the tax on beasts of bur 
ien; the tax on flour. Their remonstrances 
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chosen by themselves to protect their interests; 
and with equal good fortune the troops did not 
intervene. But at Giardinelli, a little com- 
mune close to Palermo, a far more serious riot 
occurred, The people clamored for the aboli- 
tion of certain taxes; the syndic refused to en- 
tertain the proposal. The people went in pro- 
cession, a woman carrying the portrait of King 
Humbert at its head. Disorders were commit- 
ted, as at Partinico—tax-rolls and other docu- 
ments burned. But one carbineer was in the 
place; he summoned the military, and, how or 
why no one seems able to explain, without 
warning, without the three trumpet-blasts 
which would amount to reading the riot act, 
shots were fired and eight victims fell—first of 
all the woman carrying the King’s portrait— 
while other seven were seriously wounded. 
The troops retreated to a tower outside the 
village, not one of them being injured. The 
lieutenant who was in command affirms that 
he gave the order not to fire. The post- 
mortem examination of the bodies proves that 
different bullets were used. Many of the spec- 
tators affirm that the first shots were fired from 
the private house of the syndic. Of course 
there is an ‘‘inquiry,” but inquiries have been 
made after all the disorders, and, as Colajanni 
stated yesterday, ‘‘in eleven months, twenty- 
five Sicilian citizens have been killed and more 
than a hundred wounded, while not a single 
Government agent has been punished.” This 
is an ugly record for the Giolitti ministry, and 
Senator Cordova’s letter may pass for its epi- 
taph: 

‘*TIn October I wrote from my unhappy land 
to the competent authorities, praying that the 
white cross of Savoy might not se steeped in 
blood. [received thanks and promises; but what 
are words worth when not followed up by deeds, 
when affairs are allowed to take their course 
down the slope of Mussulman fatality that has 
no rival in history? Misery, neglect. suffering 
—these are the three garlands which encircle 
the brow of the victors of Palermo and of Mi- 
Jazzo, abandoned to the tender mercies of a 
communal and provincial oligarchy whose im- 
pudent peculations are safeguarded by the pro- 
tectorat- of the clients in high places with the 
complicity of the prefects ” 

Yesterday it was Senator Villari, to-day 
Senator Cordova, who stigmatizes the conduct 
of the governments and of their agents. Now 
all the hopes of the Sicilians are centred in 
‘*Don Ciccio,” as they familiarly call Crispi. 
Sidney Sonnino, who is at the Treasury and 
pro tem. holds the portfolio of finance, was the 
first exponent of the wants and woes of Sicily 
in 1876; and quite recently, as private deputy, 
presented a bill for the adjustment of contracts 
between proprietors and farmers. But the 
bill savors too much of the Irish land-bills 
without touching the absentee proprietors. 
These must be reached if agriculture and agri- 
culturists are to be saved from utter ruin. 
Crispi knows that two and two make four and 
not five. To save the country, he must restore 
the people to the land, and the land to the peo- 
ple; he must deal with a high hand in all ques- 
tions relating to the land. He must ordain an 
inspection of the municipal admiuistrations, 
especially in the matter of dazio consumo. 
Think of a city like Palermo, where more than 
half the population are either without any re- 
gular calling, or who live from hand to mouth, 
never eating a breakfast till they have earned 
it, and who yet pay nine millions in taxes on 
food. Think of the fact that, while articles of 
luxury have yielded less by half a million than 
in former years because the administration 
is, to draw it mild, defective—because smug- 
’ gling is rife—fleur has yielded 35,000 lire above 
the average; flour being taxed at the rate of 8 
per cent. besides the Government custom-house 





tax. Think that, while the sanitary works are 
suspended for want of funds, 75 000 lire were 
voted for the theatrical company which comes 
to divert the wealthy classes, and these alone, 
as no workingman can afford a ticket for the 
theatres there. And now comes the municipal 
crisis at Palermo, precisely on account of the 
budget—another complication while half the 
communes in the island are under royal com- 
missaries. 

Of course there are not wanting numbers 
who assert that the resolution of the late crisis 
by the King was unconstitutional. This is un- 
true, but it was unusual. The King did 
‘choose his own minister,” and stands by his 
choice ; and if Crispi should assume certain 
powers which will bring down on him the epi- 
thets of ‘dictator,’ of ‘‘ Bismarck in minia- 
ture,” the King must uphold him still, granting 
him power if needed to dissolve the House and 
appeal to the country in word and in deed; 
otherwise Mazzini’s prophecy may be fulfilled, 
and Crispi may become the last minister of 
monarchy in Italy. J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 


SUUM CUIQUE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: In your last issue Senator Proctor’s bill 
for the annexation of Utah to Nevada is men- 
tioned with praise. The same plan was embo- 
died in a bill introduced by Mr. Oates of Ala- 
bama in the House of Representatives very 
early in the extra session. 

In your remarks on the vote for extra mile- 
age, it is not fair to give the discredit of it en- 
tirely to the Democrats. It was opposed by 
several prominent members on that side of the 
House, notably Mr. Sayers of Texas, the pre- 
sent, and Mr. Holman of Indiana, the former, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. No opposition appeared from the Re- 
publican side, that party preferring to let the 
Democrats fight it out among themselves. 
What is least creditable, the opponents of the 
measure were refused the right to go on record 
by a call of the yeas and nays. Among those 
who voted against additional mileage in the 
House were Mr. Wilson of West Virginia 
aud Mr. Powers of Vermont, among the most 
distinguished of their respective sides. The 
vote in the Senate stood 41 to 12, the opposi- 
tion showing very prominent Democrats such 
as Mr. Mills as well as Republicans. 

Yours respectfully, WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Quincy, Mass., December 31, 1893, 





ANTI-ROMANIST FOLLY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Letters in Nos. 1480 and 1482 of the 
Nation from Mr. Alexander Milne of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, suggest the idea that readers who 
are interested in the growth of the American 
Protective Association may wish to know the 
part that organization has been playing in re- 
cent elections in Chicago. 

Before the November election for judges of 
the courts of Cook County, the Association is- 
sued a circular giving in parallel columns the 
names of the candidates of the two leading 
parties, with asterisks, calling attention to 
certain nominees termed ** Romanists ”* in the 
foot-note. ‘These circulars seem to have been 
widely distributed in a quiet manner by the 
members and friends of the society. A care- 
ful study of the tabulated vote, however, re- 





veals the fact that only a few hundred citizens 
were influenced by this appeal to prejudice, 
and that no judicial candidate owes his defeat 
to it—this in spite of the fact that the contest 

yas close, one Democrat and eight Republicans 
being elected. The Republican who was de- 
feated was not opposed by the A. P. A., and 
the Democrats who were so opposed did not 
run behind their colleagues to any material 
extent. The one Republican who was marked 
for defeat was successful with the rest of bis 
ticket, with the exception noted. 

The special election of December 19 for a 
mayor to succeed the late Carter H. Harrison 
gave the Association an opportunity to present 
a clear issue to its sympathizers. It apparently 
embraced the occasion, for circulars were dis- 
tributed not only from hand to hand as hereto- 
fore, but even in some churches on the Sunday 
before the election. The following is a copy of 
the card : 


CANDIDATES TO BE VOTED FOR DEC. 19, 1893. : 
GEO. B. SwiFt, Protestant. 
JOHN P. HOPKINS, Romanist. 


No one could be found who would admit hav- 
ing authorized this electioneering device, the 
campaign committees being particularly eager 
to disavow such action; but with many the 
A. P. A. received credit for the publication, 
and that was doubtless the source from which 
it emanated. The response of the people in 
electing Mr. Hopkins, a young man of great 
promise, reassures those who hope for the 
speedy extinction of the religious issue in 
American politics. 

The rancorous nature of the A. P. A.’s oppo- 
sition is well illustrated by the resolutions cur- 
rently reported in the Western press to have 
been adopted by a Denver (Colorado) society 
upon the occasion of a recreant member ap- 
pointing a Catholic to office. The resolutions 
conclude as follows : 


‘*Resolved, That a likeness of said traitor, 
with a copy of these resolutions duly certified, 
be sent to each and every supreme council, 
supreme lodge, supreme camp, and grand com- 
mandery within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, as well as to each local council within 
the jurisdiction of the State, with the request 
that the same be read and that the name of 
‘Marion D. Van Horne, traitor and perjurer,’ 
be proclaimed three times at each of four con- 
secutive regular meetings of such councils. 

‘* Resolved, further, That a photograph or 
likeness of said traitor be prepared bearing 
across the breast of said likeness a Roman 
cross painted thereon, surmounted by the 
word ‘ Traitor,’ said likeness to be draped in 
black and hung in our council chamber; be it 

“Resolved, further, That all communication, 
socially or otherwise, with said traitor and 
perjurer by any member of this order do now 
for ever cease; that in his joys or in his sor- 
rows, in his hopes or in his disappointments, 
awake or asleep, in health or in sickness, at his 
fireside or with his fellow-men, we ask Provi- 
dence to grant one faint ray of conscience to 
quicken his Plutonian soui so that he may see 
himself as others see him; be it 

‘*Resolved, further, That when his carcass 
reposes in the arms of Mother Earth, in what- 
soever land, au unknown committee, duly ap- 
pointed, shall perform its last rite in the name 
of this council by marking the place so all may 
know: ‘Here lies a traitor. ”—Chicago Re- 
cord, October 21, 1893. 

bL. FF, Ss. 


CHICAGO, December 22, 1893. 





THINGS CHINESE. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In your notice of ‘Things Chinese’ on 
page 475 of your issue of December 21 you na- 
turally take exception to the use of this plan 
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Prof 
Japa 


of book without 
Chamberlain, the 
In justice to the author of the former 


acknowledgment te 
author of * Things 
nese.’ 
work it should be stated that this apparent 
discourtesy is probably the fault of the Ame 
rican publisher; for in the writer's edition, 
issued by Sampson Low, Marston & Co., the 
following occurs in the preface: 

“On the appearance of ‘Things Japanese’ 
it was suggested to the author that he should 
prepare a book on similar lines w ith regard to 
Chinese subjects, and the present volume is 
the result. His thanks are due to B. H. Cham 
berlain, Esquire, for the courtesy and kindness 
which accorded a ready assent to the request 
that the classification and plan of arrangement 
used in ‘Things Japanese’ might be copied in 
‘Things Chinese’ as far as was compatible with 
the subject-matter of the latter.” 

Yours, Cc. A.B 


BosTon, December 25, 1893. 


THE UNDERSTATEMENT OF ‘* GUESS.” 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The remarks of ‘ F. H.,” in your last 
issue, on the Yankee use of the word * 
to “imply a positive certainty,” have renewed 
a long-standing wonder that no writer, so far 
as I know, not even Lowell, has mentioned a 
possible, and, to my mind, the most natural. 
explanation of that use. One of the simplest 
rhetorical devices, and one particularly con 
genial to sententious and satirical peoples like 
the ancient Romans and the modern Yankees, 
is that of understatement. Thus, 
when a Yankee is asked a question the an 
swer to which appears to him absurdly obvi- 
ous, he naturally replies by a sarcastic affecta 
tion of ignorance. If, loaded down with bun 
dles and looking utterly dragged out, I am 
greeted with a cheerful inquiry ‘‘ whether | 
feel tired,” I answer not with the courteous 
and reflective ‘‘I think I do,” but with the 
ironical ‘‘I rather think I do,” or, being a 
Yankee, ‘* I guess I do.” 

The case is exactly paralle] with the common 
use of the conditional mood, in such phrases 
as ‘‘T should think so!” when what is really 
implied is a most emphatic indicative. Why 
should one of these uses be branded as more of 
a solecism than the other EW: H. 


guess” 


ironical 
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Notes. 


MAcMILLAN & Co. announce as nearly ready 
Mrs. J. R. Green’s ‘ Town Life in the 15th Cen- 
tury,’ and as in preparation ‘The Dawn of 
Astronomy,’ by J. Norman Lockyer, with nu- 
merous illustrations. 

Ginn & Co. will 
Lessons in Civil Government,’ by Jesse Macy, 
a work for young children. 

Henry S. Morais, No. 46 North Fiftl 
Street, Philadelphia, is about to issue to 
scribers ‘The Jews of Philadelphia: Thei: 
History from the Earliest Settlements to the 
Present Time.’ 

The Schulte Publishing Co., 
publish ,in an illustrated imperial octavo \ 
ume the papers read before the recent Inter 
national Congress of Anthropology. 

‘Heinrich Heine’s Life Told in His Own 
Words’ is the title which Mr. Arthur 
has given to his translation, just published by 
Henry Holt & Co., of Gustav Karpeles’s wel 
known ‘ Heine’s Autobiographie. As Hei 
did not himself select the 
this book is composed, the change 


issue next month * First 


ay} 
sul 


Chicago, will 


Dexter 


material of which 





seelus very appropriate indeed To those fa 
miliar with Heine's writings the book offs 
little that is new, as it Msists almost ex 
sively of passaves taken from his collected 
works, arranged in chronological ordet I 


those, however, who wish to have put before 
them in a compact and authentic 
estimate of himself, nothing could be more us 
ful than this volume. The translation, at least 
of the prose part, is of rder of excel 
lence. As the 


be hard to recognize 


a hich « 


] } 


for poetical passages, it would 


* Die frommen klugen Gaze 


in 
‘The vazelles, in their innocent inning 
or 
“Die Kleine, die Feine, die Reine Fin 
in 
“My pet, my darling, my dainty, my ow 
But one ought not to be too harsh with an 


who dares to translate Heine 

t might easily be beheved that an educate 
and travelled Spaniard would have something 
worth our while to make a note of in 
book as * Yankees: Viajes 
por la América del Norte’; but, alas! its author 
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such a Costumbres 
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little 
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his most 
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Common: * A 


sort is following account of 


Boston great 


named Common, had the happy idea of pre 


senting the children of Boston with a leafy 
grove of great trees” p ISG 
A translation of Arrian’s (Anabasis 


Alexander’ and * Indica,’ by Edward James 
Chinnock, M.A., LL.D. (London: Geor He 
& Sons: New York: Macmillan), has just beer 


issued in the revised series of Boh 


It is a serviceable work, executed with car 
and following the original with sutticient close 
ness and accuracy. The notes, geographica 


and historical, furnish the intelligent reader 
with a guide to the itinerary of Al 
to the chief 


maps add to the usefulness of a volume whi 


sourees of his 


while not conceived on the seale and 
of Mr 


praiseworthy in its 
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the work would be greatly increased by a 
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growth of the empire from 1760 to 1893. An- 
other map shows the advance of Russia since 
1857. In the geographical notes a strange er- 
ror for a scientific journal is made in the state- 
ment that ‘in March last two French scien- 
tists, MM. Hermite and Besancon, ascended 
from Vaugirard” to a height of 52,480 feet, 
where the minimum temperature was —60° F., 
and remained several hours. The balloon, in 
fact, contained nothing but some automatical- 
ly registering instruments. 

The article of most general interest in the 
current number of the Annales de Géographie 
is M. Maistre’s account of his expedition from 
the Congo to the Niger. He confirms the state- 
ment of other travellers as to the spread of 
Mohammedanism in this part of the Sudan and 
of its elevating effect upon the people. In 
describing a partial ascent of Ararat, M. 
Chantre calls attention to the remarkably 
rapid absorption of the water from the melt- 
ing snow, and suggests the existence of a vast 
subterranean reservoir. Only three springs 
are to be found upon the mountain, and the 
neighboring plain is uninhabitable in summer 
from want of water. There are also articles 
upon the lakes of Jura and on Brittany, to- 
gether with geographical notes and correspond- 
ence. A valuable map, with an accompa- 
nying explanatory text, shows the distribution 
of animals throughout the world, and a useful 
map of Africa gives its present political divi- 
sions. It is interesting to note that the French 
claim the northwestern shore of Lake Tchad. 

The recent smallpox epidemic in Norway 
has attracted increased attention to this dis- 
ease throughout the North. Of the many 
discussions of the subject, one of the most inte- 
resting is a series of papers ina Danish medi- 
cal journal on the influence of light on the 
skin, with special reference to its use in the 
treatment of skin diseases. As long ago as 
1300 the English court physician, Gaddes- 
den (the Gatesden of Chaucer’s Prologue), 
reported the results of his experience in 
surrounding the smallpox patient’s bed with 
red curtains, adding that by following this 
method he cured the king’s son without leav- 
ing any marks. For many hundred years this 
treatment was followed throughout Europe, 
and as late as the seventeenth century it re- 
ceived additional confirmation from the great 
Danish physician and scientist, Thomas Bar- 
tholin. Later itwas contemptuously put aside 
by the medical men of a more enlightened age 
as a foolish error of the past. Its modern re- 
vival comes from Bergen, Norway, one of 
whose hospital physicians makes report not 
dissimilar in its main results to cold Gaddes- 
den’s of 600 years ago. 

Among the recent evidences of the progress 
of Western ideas in the East is the formation 
of the Bengal Academy. Its chief object is to 
develop Bengali as a prose literary language 
by the compilation of an authoritative dic- 
tionary, which shall define, consolidate, and 
purify the written dialect. It also aims to se- 
cure the ‘‘scientific criticism of Bengali style 
and grammatical structure, the discussicn of 
Bengali works, and a collection of biographies 
of Bengali authors.” The first great impulse 
to vernacular composition in this language 
was given by the movement for widow remar- 
riage in 1854. Previous to this time its litera- 
ture consisted of a few poems and ballads; 
now, one of its enthusiastic admirers asserts 
that, ‘“‘apart from ephemeral and worthless 
productions,” Bengali literature contains about 
700 works. ‘‘ Of these, 450 are dramas or works 
of fiction, 20 are histories, and 50 are philosophi- 
cal or scientific treatises.” The rules of the 
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The Nation. 
Academy, says a writer in the London Times, 
‘‘are conceived in a practical and modest 
spirit.” And he adds: ‘There is something 
that must appeal to scholars and men of letters 
of all nations in this quiet and carefully planned 
effort to give form and consistency to one of 
the new literary languages of the world.” 

Sir William Dawson of McGill College, Mon- 
treal, has lately published an essay on the 
Canadian Ice Age, which, as the author ad- 
mits, may be classed with Howorth’s ‘ Glacial 
Nightmare.’ It is an ardent presentation of 
obsolescent views, in which land ice-sheets are 
restricted far below the extension now gene- 
rally allowed them, and in which floating ice is 
held accountable for a great part of the gla- 
cial deposits in northeastern America, Those 
who are sceptical about glacial theories will 
take much comfort in this book, in which the 
learned author objects to what he calls ‘‘ the 
rough-and-ready method employed by so many 
of his juniors.” On the other hand, those who 
have slowly approached a general understand- 
ing of the conditions of glaciation by a close 
examination of the drift deposits of Canada 
and the northern United States, and who 
recognize great glacial extension across the in- 
ternational boundary, as well as a certain 
amount of marine and lacustrine iceberg ac 
tion, will here find little to disturb their views. 

Prof. J. W. Spencer, State Geologist of 
Georgia, has recently issued a report on the 
palzeozoic rocks of that State under the head- 
ing of the ‘Geology of the Ten Counties of 
Northwestern Georgia’ (Atlanta, 1893). Little 
work of finished quality has hitherto been done 
in Georgia; the present volume is much more 
detailed in its discussion of the structure and 
resources of the northwestern part of the State 
than any heretofore issued. It opens with a 
general geological description of the region, 
which is followed by local county reports. 
Then come an account of the economic re- 
sources, chiefly iron and coal, and a chapter on 
roads, with the relation of their construction to 
the supply of stone or brick-making clay. The 
latter should attract general interest in a re- 
gion where the roads are so much in need of 
improvement. 

With the sections for Hanover, Stuttgart, 
and Munich the fine publication, Dr. C. Vogel’s 
Map of the German Empire, is brought to a 
close (Gotha: Perthes; New York: Wester- 
mann). The fourteen parts can now be bound 
up together, and most subscribers will not fail 
to possess themselves of the index of names, 
which is issued separately for three marks. 
The work is a very valuable addition to patri- 
otic and scholarly resources. 

The Christmas number of Light and Shade 
is wholly given up to a commemoration of the 
Columbian Exposition in photogravures of va- 
ried tints, from many unusual points of view. 

The Photographic Times for December 22 
contains the only sort of general view of Phila- 
delphia possible from the nature of its site, 
viz., froma balloon, It is very effective. 


—The contents of the Atlantic for January 
are varied, though by no means of absorbing 
interest. Mrs. Deland begins a new novel, and 
Charles Egbert Craddock continues the mo- 
notoncous course of ‘ His Vanished Star”: 
there are biographical sketches of Admiral 
Howe and the late Gen. Armstrong, and ten 
letters which Coleridge wrote to Southey in his 
usual vein, just after his own return from 
Germany. Most worthy of discussion, how- 
ever, is a single point in Prof. Shaler’s some- 
what too elaborate article on the transmission 
of learning through universities, with regard 
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to the character of the instruction which should 
be given in scientific and technical schools, 
Just what that should be is one of the most im- 
portant, though least debated, problems which 
modern educators have, by theory and by ex- 
periment, yet to solve. The extremely rapid 
growth of such schools during the few years 
they have been in existence shows the as- 
tonishingly large class of young men from 
which they draw. The greater part of Scrib- 
ner’s is a rethreshing of old straw. Mr. Craw- 
ford concludes his excellently illustrated ac- 
count of Constantinople, Mr. Hamerton writes 
briefly on Edouard Manet, and Mr. R. C. 
Winthrop on Webster’s reply to Hayne and 
the way in which Webster was accustomed 
to prepare his speeches for delivery and for 
publication. It is comforting to find at last 
in a popular article on the Israelites in Egypt 
the statement that the ‘‘monuments and 
papyriof Egypt, so far as at present explored, 
are absolutely silent about the history of the 
Israelites while in Egypt and about the man- 
ner in which they left it.” 


—The collocation of articles in the current 
number of the Century is happy in the ex- 
treme. We have Mr. Cole’s engravings of 
Franz Hals, in continuation of his series on 
the Dutch masters; some masterly generaliza- 
tions on the function of the poet, from one of 
Lowell’s lectures; Mr. Brander Matthews’s ap- 
preciative but reserved criticism of the work 
of Andrew Lang; and, to take mere articles of 
information, a scholarly statement of the light 
which Assyrian literature and archeology 
throw on the Bible, and an interesting ac- 
count of the discovery of chloroform by Sir 
James Simpson in 1847. In the essay last men- 
tioned it is worth noticing that poetry was 
the handmaid of science, for Dr. Simpson was 
continually spurred on to new and sometimes 
reckless experiments by remembering Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘ not poppy nor mandragora, nor all the 
drowsy syrups of the world” and _ similar 
Elizabethan references to narcotic drugs. A 
curious error, by the way, is that of the sonnet 
on Guittone d’Arezzo, whom the author calls 
the ‘‘ Columbus of the sonnet,” and represents 
as gay of song and life—an opivion which no 
one could form who had ever waded through 
the platitudinous wastes of this pedantic and 
garrulous versifier. 


—The place of honor in Harper's is rightly 
given to the opening chapters of Du Maurier’s 
new novel “ Trilby,” which depicts so faithfully 
and charmingly the studio life of long ago in 
Paris that it is hard to tell whether the text or 
the illustrations are more delightful. In addi- 
tion there are the usual articles of travel. Mr. 
R. H. Davis concludes his series of descriptions 
of English life with a somewhat ill-humored 
criticism of English hospitality, and Mr. Weeks 
continues the interesting account of his Eastern 
travels, which would, however, be less confus- 
ing if they were provided with a map. Besides 
‘ Trilby,” the most noteworthy article in the 
number is Dr. Griffis’s statement of the extra- 
ordinary influence which the Dutch in the Old 
World exerted over the future colonists of New 
England, and the Dutch in America over their 
northern and eastern neighbors. In the spirit 
of the late Douglas Campbell, not only much 
of New England's commercial prosperity, not 
only that fertile inventiveness which is sup- 
posed to be a Yankee’s birthright, but much of 
what little physical or mental ‘‘ sweetness and 
light’ the poor New Englanders had, is ascribed 
to the practical, genial, and sensible influence 
of the Dutch. 
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—The American Psychological Association 
held its second meeting on December 27 and 28 
at Columbia College. Papers were read on 
the first day by Prof. Fullerton of Philadel 
phia, on the ** Psychological Standpoint ”: by 
Prof. Royce of Harvard, on ‘* The Case of John 


Bunyan” (an attempt to throw into the cate- 
gories of modern alienism the mental pertur 
bations of the period of insistent impulse and 
incipient illusion of Bunyan's early life); by 
Mr. H. C. Warren of Princeton, on ** Experi 


ments on Visual Memory” (showing by in 


teresting curves the relative reliability of the 
memory of a large number of male and female 
students for simple square figures after inter 
vals of ten, twenty, and forty minutes); by 
Prof. Murray of Montreal, on the question of 
the occurrence of dreams; and by 
Prof. Butler of College, on M1 
Fiske’s doctrine of the ‘* Meaning of Infancy 

Prof. Cattell, Prof. and Dr 
Scripture gave accounts of the work done dur 


tastes in 
Columbia 


Miinsterberg, 
ing the past year in the laboratories at Colum 


bia, Harvard, and Yale respectively. 
the most interesting item from a practical and 


Perhaps 


educational point of view was the description 
by Prof. Miinsterberg of a new device for pro 
ducing stereoscopic visual effects from plane 
figures without any of the usual aids from mir 
rors or prisms. The effect is secured by throw 
ing pictures prepared for each eye separately 
into the eyes in succession separately. By 
means of a simple rotating apparatus the or 
dinary zodtropic effects may be added to the 
stereoscopic effect. This opens up the possi 
bility of showing by lantern slides animals, 
machines, etc., not only in lateral motion, but 
at the same time in relief, and also in motion 
to and from the plane of vision. This, with 
other of the Harvard results, 
of the paper of Prof. Royce on Bunyan, are to 
be noted in the Psychological Review for 
January. On the second day papers were read 
by Dr. Hyslop of Columbia, Mr. Mead of 
Michigan, Mr. H. R. Marshall of New York 
city, Dr. Scripture, Prof. Miller of Bryn 
Mawr, Prof. Pace of the Catholic Uni 
versity at Washington. Among those who 
contributed to the 
Dewey of Michigan, James of Harvard, Strong 
of Chicago, and Starr of the New York Col 
The next 


as Well as part 


and 


discussions were Profs. 


lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 
session is tobe held during the Christmas r« 
cess 184-95 at Princeton, with Prof 
President and Prof. Cattell as Secretary. 


James as 


—On the 5th of December the Congregation 
of the University of Oxford, by a majority of 
forty, passed a resolution in favor of estab 
lishing an honor school of English languag 
and literature. 
deal of controversy in recent years as well as 


The subject has excited a good 
enthusiastic support ; some elections to the 
Council (which alone can initiate legislation 
have turned upon it, and the vote of the other 
day marks a change in public 
nority has become a substantial majority 


oOplpioen a nil 
t 


11 

broad principle now affirmed is the acceptat 
I I 

Modern History, Law, 


Oriental Languages have previously 


of English—as 
cepted—as a proper and adequate means 
university education and training 
supporters of the movement have not yet a 
complished their end. The statute en 
the resolution has yet to be drafted, : 








divergence of opinion is likely to appear as to 


} 


the relative proportions of phil logy 


the proposed sch 





rature to be required in 
It is felt, on the one hand, that a good ar 
of philology is essential to give 
needful weight and to save it from being what 
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has been described (in terms suggested by 


phrase familiar at Harvard) as a ‘soft 
tion,” 
dents 


attractive 
On the other, it is urged that phi 


gists are apt to give undue 


mainiv to the weaker stu 


subject, to the practical exclusion of all the 
greatest books and writers in English since the 
fifteenth century It is to be hoped that a 
satisfactory compromise may be arrived at, s 
that what is assuredly a strange omiss mar 
no longer distigure the list Oxford studies 
The lively interest still felt in the Sudar 
is shown by the fact that *Ten Years’ Captivi 
ty in the Mahdi’s Camp’ (Scribners) has react 
ed its ‘tenth, abridged, popular edit 
vear from its first pr i This \ 
partly to the yvreat int st of the pers il 
narrative, but mor specially tot that 
it has a unique historical va in bee t 
only account which we have, or possibly can 
ever hope to have, bv a Eure pear vewit 
ness of the Mahdi'’s rebellion from the begir 
ning. Father Ohrwalder, a member of t 


Austrian 


mission to Kordofan, reached hi 





station, about four hundred miles te the soutl 
west of Khartum, in 1881, just at the out ik 
of hostilities \ vear later he was carried 
captive to the Mahdi’s camp, and was present 
at the siege and fall of El Obeid. After a fiy 
vears’ slavery in or near this place, he was 
sent to Omdurman, the Dervish capital ty 
of some one hundred and fifty thousand in 
habitants, lving across the Nile from Khart 
and built largely from its ruins. Here he was 
allowed some liberty, and earned his own hv 
me, a ne t e by soap] } 
vith Lupton Bey ti . tha 
t ribbon-weavet | 1 f an A 
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mission, with a sl sca t i 
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. are most welcom Hardly too 
an be said praise of the illustrations 
ire the bellogravures after paintings 
st admirable woodcuts is te 
t that supe r authenticity of pho 
vy wil s made modern criticism 
ithe reproduct ns of the etehings 
ariy everything except that w ndertul 
\ t etched line which nothing can 
\ special feature of this publica 
s the number and prominence of the re 
ns of drawings and sketches, those 
ate records of the artist's moods, and 
s, struck off at white heat, which often 


mind and heart 


re ftimished productions We 
sugyest that in preparing these 
this 


been as wellto translate the prices, 


publication in country it 
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which are given in florins, francs, and pounds, 
but never in dollars, and to lament the absence 
of a fuller index. There are catalogues of 
paintings, drawings, and etchings, a_biblio- 
graphy, and anindex of proper names, and, of 
course, a table of contents and a list of illus- 
trations, and the strict chronological order of 
the text makes reference fairly easy; but all 
this is not always sufficient. References from 
the text to the illustration are rare, and from 
the illustration to the text non-existent, and 
many of the illustrations are widely separated 
from the passage in the text that refers to 
them. As an instance take the ‘“ Rembrandt 
leaning on a stone sill.” The plate is at page 
211 of the second volume. The date of the 
etching is 1639,which would naturally bring the 
text referring to it somewhere in the latter 
part of vol. i. When the illustration was 
reached, we tried to turn back to the passage 
in the text for verification, but have not yet 
been able to find it. 

A Life of Rembrandt reads much like a Life 
of Shakspere. Really next to nothing is 
known about it, and the elaborate investiga- 
tions undertaken of late years have served 
more to destroy legends formerly believed 
than to add much of authentic information. 
‘* Possibly” and ‘perhaps’ are the ever-re- 
curring words, and we are more often told 
that he may, might, could, would, or should 
have done or felt this or that than that he 
really did so. The possibilities, too, have a 
strange knack of becoming probabilities, andthe 
probabilities certainties in a few pages, and so 
lend themselves as bases of deduction for new 
possibilities, which go through the same trans- 
formations. Most of M. Michel’s guessing is 
plausible and seems to have some foundation 
in the only real record of Rembrandt's life, 
his work, which is generally dated. The sys- 
tem is burlesqued in Mr. Bolton’s little book 
on Saskia, which is an utterly superfluous 
work. Of Saskia nothing is known at all ex- 
cept her birth and parentage, the date of her 
marriage, the dates of the birth of her chil- 
dren and of her own death, and such an idea 
of her personal appearance as can be gathered 
from various portraits more or less plausibly 
assumed to be hers, and very different from 
each other in expression and even in feature. 
How then write a Life of her ? The task is easy. 
Bring in the Prince of Orange and Sir Philip 
Sidney, Alexandre Dumas and ‘La Tulipe 
Noire,” lions, monkeys, and Dr. Tulp; assume 
that if Rembrandt scratches an etching of a 
woman in bed, Saskia is failing fast, and then 
introduce a most robust personage as a por- 
trait of her a year later, make her a good in- 
fluence in his life, and tell how, after her death, 
‘his hand etched pictures unworthy” of him, 
in the face of the fact that the worst of the 
‘* free” subjects are of the year 1(40—and the 
thing is done. We shall give one instance in 
the author’s own words, but with our ital- 
ics, and have done. On page 2, ‘‘ Rombertus 
van Ulenburgh, the father of Saskia, in the 
early autumn of the year 1578 was a student in 
some foreign university, perhaps at Paris or 
in England.” On page 3, “he must have en- 
joyed his walk to the Thames to see the barge 
of Leicester pass, or to look upon the gray 
beard and knitted eyebrows of Burleigh, the 
great minister.” 

M. Michel is not so bad as this, but even M. 
Michel works his guesses rather hard. He ob- 
jects, justly, to the ‘‘ mania for identification” 
which has given various historic names to 


Rembrandt's portraits and etchings, but he 
seems to us not free from the malady himself. 
Rembrandt's father is 


His identification of 











plausible, but he makes Saskias and Hendrick- 
jes of female figures, nude or costumed, that 
have slight resemblances to each other, and, 
once having decided that Rembrandt worked 
much from members of his household, will 
have brothers and sisters and servants at 
every turn. Perhaps the strangest of all is his 
identification of the so-called Sobiesky with 
Rembrandt himself, in spite of a discrepancy 
of ten or fifteen years between the apparent 
age of the model and the date of the picture. 
The master played strange tricks with his own 
features, but we find it hard to believe in this 
one, especially as the head seems one of the 
most living and real of his works. The eye 
and nose are not unlike Rembrandt's at a later 
date, but the lower part of the face is entirely 
different in form from that of any of his por- 
traits. 

Eliminating the conjectural in Rembrandt’s 
life, what is left that is important can be 
briefly enough told. Rembrandt Harmensz, 
who sometimes called himself Van Ryn, 
was born in Leyden of a respectable lower- 
middle-class family on the 15th day of July, 
1606-7 or 8—for the date even is uncertain, 
and there seems about as much documen- 
tary evidence for one of these years as for 
the others. ‘‘ No record of Rembrandt's early 
youth has come down to us,” we are expressly 
told by M. Michel, but the may-have-beens 
bravely fill the gap. He was enrolled in the 
university, but how much he studied there we 
can only guess. At ‘‘about” the age of fifteen 
he began the study of art with a bad painter, 
Jacob van Swanenburch, and ‘ probably” 
stayed with him three years. In 1624 he went 
to ‘Amsterdam to study with a painter of 
greater reputation, the Italianizer Pieter Last- 
man, but remained in his studio less than six 
months, when he returned to Leyden, deter- 
mined ‘‘to study and practise painting alone, 
in his own fashion.” This was in 1624, and his 
earliest known works, the ‘‘ St. Paul in Prison” 
in the Schénborn collection and ‘‘The Money 
Changer” in the Berlin Gallery, are dated 1627, 
so that three years are unaccounted for. After 
this time he soon began to be celebrated, so 
much so that Gerard Dou became his pupil in 
1628 and remained with him until 1631. That 
Dou was his pupil seems strange until one finds 
that Rembrandt’s work at this time was much 
more like Dou’s than like his own later produc- 
tions. In 1631, when he went to settle definite- 
ly in Amsterdam, he was already a well-known 
painter, and was shortly the fashionable por- 
trait-painter of the day. The next year, when 
he was not more than twenty-six years old, he 
painted the ‘*‘ Anatomy Lesson,” which set the 
‘ap-sheaf on his glory and made him the most 
famous of Dutch artists. 

At this time he met Saskia van Uylenborch, 
a young woman of a much wealthier and better 
family than his own, and was welcomed as an 
aspirant by her relatives, and married her in 
1634. In 1639 he bought the house in the Bree- 
straat that was never paid for, and filled it 
with the collections that figured in his invento- 
ry eighteen years later. He was fond of his 
wife and his work, always busy, the master of 
many pupils, earning much money, and spend- 
ing it lavishly on his wife and on his collec- 
tions. He bought paintings, engravings, and 
bric-A-brac at extravagant prices, and seems to 
have been regularly fleeced. by dealers and 
money-lenders. Titus, the only child of his 
marriage that lived to maturity, was born in 
1641, and Saskia died in June of the next year. 
In that year also he painted ‘‘The Night 
Watch,” that puzzling picture which genera 
tions of critics have fought over, and which 








Capt. Cocq and his company, for whom it was 
painted, understood as little as the rest of the 
world. This was the beginning of the end. 
Rembrandt was becoming too original to be 
popular; and as time went on, and his work 
grew better and better, the public neglected 
him more and more. He shut himself up in 
his work, made his servant, Hendrickje Stof- 
fels, his mistress, and let his finances take care 
of themselves. The crash came, and in 1657 he 
was declared a bankrupt, and sold up. From 
that time his life becomes more and more sor- 
did and miserable. He had no money of his 
own, and could have none, and Hendrickje and 
Titus, in partnership, took charge of all his 
affairs, and made him an allowance. In 1661 
he painted his grand picture of ‘‘ The Syndics,” 
perhaps the greatest of his masterpieces, but it 
does not seem to have been admired. It is 
likely that his eyes were beginning to fail, for 
his etchings cease altogether from this year, 
and from 1662 to 1664 there is no work at all 
from his hand. Hendrickje must have died 
about'this time, though there is no record of 
it. Titus married and died, both in 1668, and 
in 1669 the old man himself followed him, an 
obscure pauper. He left a daughter by Hen- 
drickje, who did not live long. In the next 
generation his posterity seems to have become 
extinct. 

But if the known facts of his life may be 
thus briefly catalogued, it is very different 
with his work. In this also is he like Shakspere, 
that commentary and discussion on his art are 
endless, and that judgments on it have been 
passed which differ as the North from the 
South. One extreme is marked by the opinion 
of a painter of the next generation, Gerard de 
Lairesse, a contemporary and rival of Van der 
Werf, which Michel quotes as follows: *‘ In 
his efforts to attain a mellow manner, Rem- 
brandt merely achieved an effect of rotten- 
ness. The vulgar and prosaic aspects of a 
subject were the only ones he was capable of 
noting, and, with his red and yellow tones, he 
set the fatal example of shadows so hot they 
seem aglow, and colors which seem to lie like 
liquid mud upon the canvas.” The other ex- 
treme is marked by the latter-day thick-and- 
thin admirers of the master, of whom M. 
Michel is to some extent one, who maintain 
that he was not only a great poet in light and 
shade, but a great colorist and a great 
draughtsman as well, and who lay all the 
blame of the ugliness of some of his figures 
upon the models. M. Michel is explicit and 
reiterative upon this point, and considers poor 
Saskia and Hendrickje responsible for the 
bandy legs, sprawling hands, and stumpy 
bodies of various Susannahs, Bathshebas, and 
Danaes. He expatiates on the difficulty of se- 
curing models in virtuous Holland, and ex- 
plains that Rembrandt had to take what he 
could get. We must confess that this seems to 
us wilfully blind and shallow. Many of Rem- 
brandt’s portraits are as ill-proportioned as his 
nude studies, while the works of Terburgh and 
Metzu, his contemporaries, and of Ver Meer of 
Delft, but little younger, are there to show 
that there was grace and beauty and refine- 
ment in Dutch life at the time. When Rem- 
brandt does show a sense of beauty, his wor- 
shippers cry aloud and call upon us te admire 
it; why should they not admit that more often 
he does not show it? Fromentin’s remark, 
that Rembrandt saw nothing in life ‘‘ but phy- 
sical ugliness and moral beauty,” still remains, 
as does so much else that he has written, the 
truest word of criticism upon that strange 
genius. In what else we have to say we pre- 
tend to do no more than to follow Fromentin’s 
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illuminating critique, condensing it to suit the 
space at our disposal. 

According to our teacher, then, Rembrandt 
was two men in one. On the 
thoroughly trained Dutch painter of the time, 
the realist par exce llence, the perfect techni 
cian, the observer, [homme extérieur. Of this 
Rembrandt no better example could be cited 
than that known to all of us, ** The Gilder. 
Here is no poetry, no idealism, no style, but a 


one hand was the 


piece of work so thorough, so wonderful, so 
truly seen and rendered, that it rightly ranks 
among the masterpieces of the world. This is 
the Rembrandt who was the idol of the Dutch 
public, the man whom the compatriots of Ter- 
burgh adored. The other Rembrandt was an 
idealist, a dreamer of strange dreams, a wor- 
shipper of light. The ‘‘ Supper at Emmaus” in 
the Louvre, recently recalled to 1 Cole’s 
engraving inthe Century, and of which Michel 
The 


is by 
gives a fine photogravure, is his work 
mysterious charm and power of such work as 
this is indescribable and incommunicable. For 
once a result seems to have been produced in 
art without any visible or analyzable means 
Something supernatural seems before one, and 
one feels himself in the presence of a being who 
has really died andrisenagain. Yet in techni 
cal matters the picture is every way inferior to 
the portrait of ‘‘The Gilder.” It is not parti 
cularly well drawn, and it is entirely without 
color. In its physical appearance the canvas 
is mean and insignificant—and its handling is 
timid and almost fumbling. With something 
to say that had never been said, how should he 
say it with assurance and in the current lan 
guage of art ? 

As long as these two Rembrandts were sepa 
rate, one was sure to please. But the dreamer 
insisted on having a hand in works where the 
observer only was needed, and the result was 
such an enigmatic picture as ‘*The Night 
Watch.” It is a splendid failure, and Capt 
Cocq can hardly be blamed for preferring the 
accomplished mediocrity of Van der Helst 
Again the two Rembrandts take up their dif 
ferent tasks, but the public confidence is shak- 
en, and public favor is deflected upon m« 
liable artists who can be trusted not to dream 
Shut off from public favor and 
public commissions, the dreamer is strengthen 
ed and the technician weakened. Strange 
periments are made, violences are resorted to, 


re re 


mal-apropos. 
ex 


methods become more and more startling and 
original. Late in life, once or twice only, the 
master-painter and the great imaginer coin 
cide, and pictures like ‘‘ The Syndies ” 
duced—pictures in which imagination and ob 
servation work together for the production of 
the perfect masterpiece; but it is too late, and 
the technique, perfect as it is, is no longer the 
Ni 
one comprehends and no one cares, and the 


are pro- 


smooth accomplishment of earlier days 


great painter drops into his neglected grave 
A colorist, save once or twice, Rembrandt 


never was. Neither was he, properly speak 
ing, a draughtsman. He was never sure of 


to line 


of 
¥. 


proportion, and had next no sense 
Even in his etchings he works, normally, wit! 
light and shade, and his outline, when he uses 


it, is never classic or intrinsically beautiful, 


but only picturesque and suggestive, givin 


r the 


sense of light and shade even when these are 


entirely absent. Of chiaroscuro he is the s 
preme master. It is almost his only method of 
expression, and with it he expresses s 
strange things as were never, befor s 
expressed in art, and makes us dimly s 

of the greatest and most profound 7 
minds in the world’s history. Like all s 
minds, he had no artistic posterity, and work 
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would lose their moral energy and unlearn the 


virtue of sacrificing their lives for an idea” 
was not altogether without foundation (Vol. i., 
p. 277). This fear seems to have taken stronger 
hold upon him in his later years, and perbaps 
his last thought was expressed in the answer 
which he is said to have made to the address 
of a Peace Society: ‘‘Gentlemen, universal 
peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful 
dream.” 

All the earlier essays are characterized by a 
directness of diction and a transparent simpli- 
city of style which correspond to the inner- 
most nature of the man himself. Figures are 
rarely used, but in a paper on the Eastern 
Question we find a very striking one: ‘ The 
division of Turkey will be like the division of a 
diamond ring ; the question is, who is to pos- 
sess the most precious of solitaires, Constanti- 
nople” (Vol. i., p. 278). But in the essays 
Moltke had aot yet achieved that terseness for 
which he afterwards became famous, and 
which is so marked in his parliamentary 
speeches. Some of these consist of a simple 
sentence of two or three lines. The two long- 
est might each have been delivered in twenty 
minutes. Their relative length is explained 
by the fact that he was speaking on important 
bills, that he was arguing against a probable 
adverse majority, and that he had many inde- 
pendent points to make. But, in spite of the 
brevity of these speeches, Moltke’s meaning is 
always unmistakable, aud his arguments are 
so fully developed that we feel, in reading, 
that the addition of more words would only 
weaken them. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the infrequency 
of his speeches. Moltke sat for twenty-four 
years in the Reichstag and for nineteen years 
in the upper house of the Prussian Diet. He 
spoke but forty-one times in the former body 
and but three times in the latter. He never 
spoke simply because of his interest in the sub- 
ject under debate; he certainly never spoke to 
win applause. He spoke only when it seemed 
necessary. Among his papers were found two 
different drafts of a speech which was prepared 
for the Customs Parliament in 1868. It was— 
or would have been—an admirable speech. It 
was never delivered; apparently because he 
was convinced that the motion which he in- 
tended to oppose would be defeated (as, in fact, 
it was) without any speech from him. If it be 
added that none of his speeches shows the 
slightest tinge of personal or party feeling; that 
he always assumed (without saying it, of course) 
that his hearers were open-minded and fair; 
that his effort was solely to make them see 
things which they had seemingly overlooked 
or to remove from their minds misconceptions 
due to error—we cannot wonder that his rare 
speeches were received by a house almost 
breathlessly silent, and that he was judged to 
be the most effective orator (in the literal sense 
of the word) in the German Parliament. 

The speeches, with introduction and notes, 
occupy the first half of the second volume. The 
second half is chiefly made up of reminiscences 
of Moltke, furnished by relatives, friends, and 
colleagues. These are of very unequal value: 
they range from collections of nearly pointless 
anecdotes to really important contributions to 
a memoir of Moltke and to the history of his 
time. To the latter class belongs the following 
episode, narrated by Count Bethusy-Huc: 

“Tn the spring of 1867 we sat in the Consti 
tuent Reichstag; the Luxemburg affair had 
come up again, and Bennigsen’s motion was on 
the order of the day for the next day but one. 

. Gen. von Moltke, in a conversation 


with me in [one of] the ante-rooms .. . 
spoke as follows: ‘After a war such as we 
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have just-had, no one can really feel adesire to 
have another, and no one can be farther from 
cherishing such a desire than Iam. And yet I 
cannot but wish that the occasion given for a 
war with France were taken advantage of. 
Unhappily I regard this war as absolutely un- 
avoidable within the next five years, and 
within this period the now indisputable supe- 
riority of our organization and weapons will 
be equalled by France. . . . The sooner, 
therefore, we come to blows the better. The 
present occasion is good. It has a national 
character, and ought therefore to be taken 
advantage of.’” 


After a consultation with his political 
friends, Bethusy-Hue reported Moltke’s words 
to Bismarck. 


‘‘Count Bismarck recognized the justice of 
Moltke’s remarks, both from the political and 
military point of view, but declared that he 
could never bear the responsibility of bringing 
the misery of a war upon his country unless 
[it was] necessary (as in the case of the Austri- 
an war), in defence of its vital interests and 
its honor. The personal conviction of a ruler 
or statesman, however well founded, that war 
would eventually break out, could not justify 
its promotion. Unforeseen events might alter 
the situation and avert what seemed inevita- 
ble. 

‘* When I told the General this, next day, he 
answered: ‘ Bismarck’s standpoint is unassaila- 
ble, but it will cost us many human lives one 
day.” (Vol. ii., pp. 204, 205.) 

The translators of these volumes have done 
their work faithfully, but with different de- 
grees of success. The rendering of the speeches 
is excellent; that of the reminiscences (‘‘me- 
moirs” gives a false impression) is good; but 
the English of the essays is often deplorable. 








William Jay and the Constitutional Move- 
ment for the Abolition of Slavery. By 
Bayard Tuckerman. With a preface by 
John Jay. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1893. 

A stupy of Judge Jay in a single phase of his 

career was well worth making. Something 

more than this, though less than a full life, is 
to be found in Mr. Tuckerman’s narrative and 

Mr. John Jay’s summary; but in the main we 

have to do with the relations of the subject of 

this memoir to the abolition societies and the 
political anti-slavery parties. Great stress is 
laid upon his insistence on the incompetency of 

Congress under the Constitution to abolish 

slavery in the States, and no doubt his con- 

cern on this point led to the explicit acknow- 
ledgment embodied in the constitution of the 

American Anti-Slavery Society at Philadel- 

phia in 1833. In the practice and aims, how- 

ever, of those who formed that Society, there 
was nothing to make them hesitate to adopt 

Judge Jay’s view. They had confined their 

political efforts, as he had done, to the aboli- 

tion of slavery in the District of Columbia and 
other United States territory, and to prevent- 
ing the further extension of slavery. A year 
before, Garrison had denounced the Constitu- 
tion for the immunity it gave to slavery in the 
States, and afterwards held himself and in- 
duced his followers to hold themselves dis- 
franchised because unable to take oath to sup- 
port such a constitution. Still, Judge Jay un- 
doubtedly did good service by helping to make 
the lawfulness of the society’s methods plain 
and unmistakable; and when it was attempted, 
in 1838, by a new adherent, Alvan Stewart, to 
revoke the article in question, he saved the 
day, to Garrison’s satisfaction among others. 
Judge Jay had scruples about the expediency 
of a national anti-slavery society, but, once 
founded, he lent it the great weight of his name 
and high character, and became the president 
of the auxiliary New York State Society. He 
manifested the conservatism of his profession 











by discountenancing appeals to the courts, as 
against the pro-slavery violations of the mail 
in New York, Charleston and at the South 
generally; and by deprecating the practice of 
passing ‘‘resolutions’’ which the shifting as- 
pects and incidents of the agitation forced upon 
the various abolition bodies. One such casual 
resolution, which did no more than recommend 
testing the constitutionality of slavery by peti- 
tion to Congress or in the Supreme Court, he 
curiously considered equivalent to asking Con- 
gress ‘‘ to commit perjury” and to interfere 
with slavery in the States. So strong a feeling 
that the Constitution opened no way for gene- 
ral emancipation tended to keep Judge Jay at 
one with the Garrisonian wing of the abolition- 
ists, who resisted the proposal ‘‘to change,” in 
Jay’s language, ‘the anti-slavery enterprise 
from a religious into a political one.” ‘I 
doubt,” he said in July, 1840, ‘‘the practica- 
bility of forming sucha party; and I moreover 
question whether sucha party would be con- 
sistent with our obligation as citizens.” He 
objected to the singleness of its aim, in neglect 
of questions of ‘‘trade, the finances, internal 
improvements, foreign affairs, or the military 
power of the nation”; and he advanced many 
other valid considerations against it. 

On the other hand, his conservatism was 
shocked by the free expression of opinion on 
subjects not directly associated with the anti- 
slavery cause by its chief promoter, and espe- 
cially by the stand taken for the equal share of 
women in the labors and direction of the cause. 
Hence he joined the seceders in 1840, and be- 
came one of the managers of the really person- 
al organization of Mr. Lewis Tappan calling it- 
self the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. To this he fondly looked “as a refuge 
for such abolitionists as had been expelled 
from the [American A. 8.] Society by the 
faithlessness of those who had converted it into 
an instrument for spreading other than anti- 
slavery doctrines.” The new society, by its con- 
stitution, stood pledged ‘‘carefully to abstain 
from all the machinery of party political ar- 
rangements in effecting [its] objects,” but the 
very next year this pledge was almost unani- 
mously stricken out in favor of ‘‘the maxim 
now promulgated in certain quarters, that the 
friends of immediate emancipation should labor 
to secure for themselves all the loaves and fishes 
in the gift of the republic—the power and 
emoluments of every office.” 

Meantime, Alvan Stewart had, more than al- 
most any other man, drawn the ‘‘new organi- 
zation” abolitionists into the Liberty party, 
and Judge Jay found himself voting for Bir- 
ney in 1844. The second refuge proved no 
safer than the first, for, in 1845, he wrote to 
Henry B. Stanton complaining ‘‘of the strenu- 
ous efforts now making to change its charac- 
ter, and to convert it from an anti-slavery 
party into one for matters and things in gene- 
ral,” beginning with Stewart's old heresy ‘that 
the Federal Government has the constitutional 
power to abolish slavery in the States,” and 
ending with the later heresy ‘‘that women 
should exercise the right of suffrage and be 
eligible to office.’ In 1846 Jay wrote: “I 


shall leave the Liberty party whenever 
it makes abolition a pack-horse to carry 
favorite measures unconnected with sla- 


very, whether those measures are of Whig 
or Democratic origin.” The party was, how- 
ever, already moribund if not dead, and Jay’s 
standing for Senator in its name in 1845 ap- 
pears to have been his last identification with 
any party, though he did not abate his con- 
sistent anti-slavery endeavor. Weshould have 
been glad of some light on his attitude towards 
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the doctrine imposed upon Free-Soilers and Re- 
publicans by the logic of the disunion aboli- 
tionists, viz., that the Constitution was an 
anti-slavery instrument; but in lieu of that we 
have his very courteous letter (in marked con 
trast to that of prominent Republican politi- 
cians) to T. W. Higginson and his fellow-dis 
unionists of 1857. After pronouncing the 
Union a curse to the people of the slave and 
the free States alike, as well as to the unhappy 
bondmen whose chains it riveted, he said : 
‘“While I believe you are doomed to disap- 
pointment, I nevertheless rejoice in every ex- 
posure of the demoralizing influence of the 
Union. When the people of the North cease to 
idolize the Union, they will cease to offer on its 
altar their rights and their duties. ; 
When all this happens the North will continue 
its Union with the South, and you yourselves 
will have no wish to see that Union severed” 
Judge Jay retained, throughout, his connec- 
tion with the Episcopal Church, whose unfaith- 
fulness to the slave’s cause he knew and persist- 
ently combated—in some minor issues with suc- 
cess. Noabolition utterances on the awful short- 
comings of the ecclesiastical bodies of the land 
exceeded some here cited from his pen, which 
may be summed up in two: ‘The church of 
the living God”—he means the self-styled 
church—“ is the great buttress of slavery and 
caste in the United States” (the bulwark, in 
Birney’s phraseology); ‘‘ Our pro-slavery cler- 
gy, our negro-hating clergy, our slave-catching 
clergy are the most successful apostles of infi- 
delity in the country.” It was in accordance 
with Jay’s sweet temper that while he could 
not imitate those (the so-called ‘‘ come-outers”) 
who refused to sit under such a clergy, and 
while he deplored the spiritual dangers of their 
course, he never indulged in abuse of them. 
This blameless and most estimable man de- 
served the larger work contemplated by his 
son, whose ill-health vetoed the undertaking. 
What we get from Mr. Tuckerman lacks the 
accuracy and the grasp which we should exact 
of a veteran of the anti-slavery days. So far as 
Jay is allowed to speak in his own words, the 
book is a substantial addition to the sources of 
anti-slavery history; how much more so might 
it have been made if the store of MS. material 
implied on pp. 158-159 as available had been 
printed even without link or comment. 





A Colony of Mercy ; or, Social Christianity at 
Work. By Julie Sutter. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1898. 

MANY persons, we fear, will be repelled from 

this book by the almost hysterical key in which 

it is pitched. A large part of it is taken up 
with ecstatic exclamations and pious rhapso- 
dies, and, after the subject has been properly 
completed, a wild screed is added upon the 
agrarian question in Great Britain. But if we 
omit this digression upon a topic with which 
the writer 1s wholly incompetent to deal, and 
skip some of the sincere but inept religious ef- 
fusions, we shall find matter which is well de 
serving of attention. In fact, as the beautiful 
story of the results attained by wise and de- 
voted benevolence is revealed, we are moved 
to look upon the writer's lack of restraint with 
forgiving eyes; and although we could wish 
the facts presented in more systematic man- 
ner, we are glad to have them upon any terms. 

The ‘Colony of Mercy,” or Bethel, is in the 
immediate vicinity of Bielefeld in Westphalia, 
lying at the foot of the Sparrenburg, a strong 
hold of the counts of Lippe in former years 

From the hill upon which the castle is ptaced, 

views are obtained over the ranges of the Teu- 
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toburger forest and the Weser mountains, the 
intervening country being the principality of 
Lippe-Detmold. Here in 1867 an institution 
for epileptics was founded by private benevo 
lence, which has not only greatly increased 
but has gradually developed at its side a house 
for the training of deaconesses, from which 600 
nurses have been sent out, a similar house for 
the training of deacons or brothers, a labor 
colony, and a workman’s-home association. A 
farm-house was first acquired and four epilep 
tic sufferers were provided with a home; but 
the work grew at once, and, under Pastor 
Bodelschwingh, who was called in 1872, it has 
assumed its present dimensions. There are 
now more than one hundred houses in which 
the epileptic sufferers are grouped in families, 
and the different enterprises now occupy one 
hundred and fifty houses in all 
necessary to say that useful work, physical or 
mental, is provided for all who are able to do 
it, and the trades of the carpenter, the mason, 
the tailor, the printer, the bookbinder, the 
basket-maker, the baker, ete., 
prosecuted, An immense labor has been under 


It is hardly 


are actively 


taken in reclaiming a barren waste in the 
neighborhood—a sandy surface underlaid at 
the depth of three or four feet with an imper 
vious stratum which requires to be broken 
up before vegetation can flourish. To a re 
markable extent this colony of epileptics has 
been self-supporting, but there has never been 
any lack of revenue from charitable offerings. 
Its success has led to the establishment of many 
similar institutions in Germany, and its me 
thods deserve the study of all to whom the 
condition of a peculiarly helpless class appeals 

It is impossible to do justice, in our space, to 
the spiritual influences that have made this 
colony what it is. Even more than the insane 
the epileptic are repulsive and helpless. Their 
seizures are so distressing that merey to them 
selves as well as to others requires them to live 
apart, and the hope of recovery is in most 
cases so smal] as to make it seem almost cruel 
to endeavor to protract lives of increasing suf 
fering. Without love and sympathy no one 
can undertake the care of such sufferers, and 
love andsympathy are not to be had for wages 
As we understand Miss Sutter, all service in 
this cause is without pay. Teachers, managers, 
nurses, patients, all live together as a great 
family, all receiving food, clothing, shelter, 
and provision for true wants, but none recely 
ing pecuniary compensation, and none giving 
it except those who are able. 
incessant manifestations of disease and the 


In spite of the 


constant deaths, if we may trust this account, 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness, even of happi 
hess, prevails, music is constantly heard, and 
an unquestioning faith in the merey of God 
causes death to be regarded less as the natural 
end of their suffering lives than as the begin- 
ning of a more blessed state. Altogether Miss 
Sutter’s picture is affecting in the extreme, 





and few can read of such cheerful self sacrifice | 


as has been displaved here, and its beneficent 
results, without being strengthened in all kind- 
ly feeling. 

We can barely hint at the extraordinary 
variety of col 





ral enterprises that have 


grown out of this home for epileptics. Among 
them are a retreat for the mildly insane and 
others for the incurable, a hospital for con- 
sumptive infants. a home for idiots, a refuge 
for fallen women, an orphan asylum, a re 
formatory for drunkards and others literally 
too numerous to mention. But the ** Labor 
Colony ~ and its complements, the relief-sta- 
tion and the wayfarer’s home, deserve special 


mention on account of the distress now pre 






vailing among the poor of our oWn country 
Somewhat more than a dozen years ago (ik 
many was suffering from a collapse of bus 
ness, and the country swarmed with tramps 
They were always fed and clad by Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh, but the results of this imdis 
criminate charity were so pernicious that he 
determined to take radical measures for treat 
ing the evil. He obtained a grant of funds 
from the province and founded an industria 
colony, devoted principally to the reclama 
tion of the barren waste already referred 
Thenceforth applicants for relief received it as 
Wages, not as alms. The policy was not t 
give a breakfast for an hour's work, but t 


novate the tramp externally, and, so far as 





possible, internally, by making him work 1 
til he had earned what he had received t} 
* colonist,” im fact, is made to si a ‘ 
te work for his board, although after a 

ten cents a dav is allowed him as a gratuity 
But this is the limit, except for piece work 


and even these modest savings are paid ove 
such a way asnot to be squandersd The a 


is not to provide permanent 





to prevent men out of work from being dris 
by despair to begary and crime, and ¢t 
them in the wav of getting remunerative 
ployment. In spite of the fact that th lon 
is not self supporting, the saving from 
diminution of vagrancv more than outweighs 
the apparent loss, Labor-colonies upon this 
model now number some twenty-five in Get 
many, and their effectiveness is greatly 


creased by the fact that they are direct 


chiefly by private persons; and it ts als 
creased by cooperation. In this wav the a: 
tecedents of nearly every appheant for relief 


are investigated, and provision is made that 
his future movements shall be recorded. This 
is partly done through the relief-stations, of 
which we condense Miss Sutter's account 

Along the great high roads, she writes 
north, south, east, and west—there are Netu 

/-Verpflegungs-Stationen, at a distance from 
one another of half a day's march. The man 
in search of work, having obtained a kind of 
passport which is regularly risr, ’ 
perhaps from a labor-colony, and reaches his 
station at mid-day. There he gets a dinner, 
works all the afternoon. generally at wood 
cutting, has his supper and a bed. and in the 
morning—unless it is Sundav—after getting 
breakfast resumes his travels. His destina 
tion being fixed, he may not deviate from the 
course prescribed in his ticket without forfeit 
ing his claim to entertainment. These sta 
tions are employment-agencies, and if a man 
reaches the end of his course without finding 
work, he may be committed as a vagrant, or, if 
deserving. receive another certificate and re 
sume his search. These relief-stations are 
maintained by law, and although it is scarcely 
ten vears since the first was established, they 
number 2,000, and shelter on the average about 
8.000 tramps every night. A grade above them 
are the Herbergen zur Heimath, or wayfarers’ 
homes, where, for a trifling sum, any decent 
artisan is accommodated while wandering in 
search of employment. There are some 400 of 
these sustained by private benevolence, with 
accommodations for 13,000 guests, and they 
are said to be always full 

We state these details not because this book 
contains the most accurate account of the Ger 
man system of poor relief, but because many 
will read a book of this kind who will not look 
at official publications, and there is enough 
here to suggest solutions for our own prob 
lems. It may be laid down as an axiom that 
our people are too kind-hearted to refuse to 
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feed tramps and give to beggars, unless it is 
demonstrable that proper relief for urgent 
wants is regularly provided. Their theories 
may be economically sound, but when they 
fear that a fellow-creature may starve or 
freeze to death if turned away, they are un- 
willing to take any chances. They would 
rather that ninety-nine guilty tramps should 
be fed than that one innocent one should go 
hungry. But the relief of tramps by private 
persons is not only an expensive but a danger- 
ous exercise of charity. It directly increases 
vagrancy, and it results in an increase of 
crimes, frequently of the most revolting cha- 
racter. The losses suffered through incendiary 
fires have been so severe that many farmers do 
not dare to refuse a beggar for fear of having 
their buildings burned. The injury to railroad 
property through these vagabonds is enor- 
mous. Scareely an accident occurs’ to a 
freight-train which does not kill some tramps 
who were ‘stealing a ride,” and their other 
stealings are in the aggregate very large. 
Better regulation of this evil is a crying want 
of our country, and the German system seems 
to cover the ground. It is as impossible as it 
would be unjust to prevent men out of work 
from going forth to search for it; but it is 
neither unjust nor impossible to require those 
who need help to be identified and to submit 
to regulation. When this is done, and the 
money now spent in maintaining vagabonds is 
systematically applied, we can enforce prohi- 
bitions of begging. The evil will then be re- 
duced to manageable dimensions. 





An Old Master, and Other Political Essays. 
By Woodrow Wilson, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence in Princeton University. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 


Pror. WoopROW WILSON gives us, in a small 
volume, five essays, four of which have al- 
ready appeared in the pages of the Atlantic 
and New Princeton Review. The first of these 
lends its name to the volume, ‘An Old Master,’ 
and the Old Master is Adam Smith. This es- 
say is a most appreciative and agreeable study 
of a great, brave, modest man, whose simpli- 
city and unassuming reticence in his daily in- 
tercourse with his fellow-men seem strangely 
at variance with his boldness—his almost 
audacity—of conception and design whenever 
he took his pen in his hand. At this day, when 
Adam Smith is little more than a name, though 
still a respected and renowned name, this 
sketch is most acceptable. 

On other subjects, ‘‘ The Study of Politics,” 
‘* Political Sovereignty,” ‘‘ Character of De- 
mocracy in the United States,” ‘‘ Government 
under the Constitution,” Prof. Wilson writes 
with a facile pen—a too facile pen, many peo- 
ple may think, for there are subjects that de- 
mand a cautious pen which will record only 
guarded utterances. Prof. Wilson talks with 
his pen: it runs in a clear, fluent, unhesitating 
manner, and it throws off unguarded expres- 
sions as if they came in the warmth of ani- 
mated conversation. It is an easy thing for 
him to write that ‘the English have transform- 
ed their Crown into a Ministry,” and ‘ have 
kept a strong executive without abating either 
the power or the independence of the repre- 
sentative chamber,” while we, ‘‘ being under 
the spell of the Constitution, have been un- 
able to see the facts which written documents 
can neither establish nor change”; or that 
“the old, blunt, antagonistic veto is no longer 
needed * in England, yet ‘‘ is needed here, 
however, to preserve the Presidency from the 
insignificance of merely administrative func- 
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tions”; that the veto is ‘‘ neither revisory nor 


” 


corrective”; that it ‘‘ is merely obstructive,” 
‘‘a simple blunt negation.” But such seed, 
planted in the minds of many who will accept 
his conclusions as superior to their own know- 
ledge, may bear very undesirable fruit. 

Prof. Wilson knows, though many of his 
readers do not know, that the veto of the 
Crown has been obsolete for more than two 
centuries, and that there is no power that can 
revise or disapprove an actof Parliament. Yet 
he says: 


‘“*In England the veto of the Crown has not 
passed out of use, as is commonly said. It has 
simply changed its form. It does not exist as 
an imperative, obstructive ‘No’ uttered by 
the sovereign. It has passed over into the pri- 
vilege of the ministers to throw their party 
weight, reinferced by their power to dissolve 
Parliament, against measures of which they 
disapprove. It isa much-tempered instrument, 
pore that reason all the more flexible and 
useful.” 


Now, ‘‘the privilege of the ministers to throw 
their party weight ’—whatever that may mean 
—‘‘reinforced by their power to dissolve Par- 
liament, against measures of which they disap- 
prove,” has not one element of the veto power. 
That the Opposition can frame a political mea- 
sure and carry it through Parliament against 
the will of the existing Government is an im- 
possibility. There never was a case where a 
ministry dissolved Parliament to prevent the 
passage of a bill of which they disapproved. 
The veto power is a supervision of legislative 
action lodged in some one who is outside of the 
law-making or (if it be preferred) the bill-mak- 
ing machinery of government; and a disap- 
proval by the President is not ‘‘a simple, blunt 
negation,” ‘‘ merely obstructive,” for the very 
plain reasons that the President is required to 
set forth his objections for the consideration of 
Congress, and if those objections are not 
deemed well taken, Congress can immediately 
pass the bill over the veto, the only restriction 
being that there must be a decisive majority in 
favor of the measure. A prime minister, on 
the contrary, is neither a President nor a King, 
but a person who is an integral part of the 
legislative machinery, and who has undertaken 
to carry on the government agreeably to the 
will of Parliament. When he fails to do so, the 
bargain is at an end, and out he goes. Such 
were the agreed terms of his employment. Oc- 
casionally he may say to Parliament, ‘‘ You 
employed me to carry through this and that 
measure, or to manage the government on such 
and such lines of policy, and I have done so 
and am willing to continue to do so—it is not 
I, but you who have broken the compact; I 
appeal to the country ”; and then, as the repre- 
sentative of the sovereign, he dissolves Parlia- 
ment and orders a general election. 

This “flexible and useful” veto power of an 
English ministry, which appears so superior to 
our own in the eyes of persons who are not 
‘Sunder the spell of the Constitution,” then 
amounts to this: If the legislative power is 
not of the premier’s way of thinking, he can 
influence and bully and intimidate members 
by threatening them with the pains and penal- 
ties of a new election; if, notwithstanding his 
threats, a sufficient number stand firmly by 
their convictions and refuse to pass one of his 
measures of which they disapprove, he can 
smash the existing government, legislative and 
executive, and plunge the country into the 
turmoil of one of our Presidential elections. 
That any intelligent person, American or Eng- 
lish, can characterize such a quasi revolution, 
constitutional though it be, which may be pre- 
cipitated on a country at any moment and by 
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the will of one man, as ‘‘flexible and useful,” and 
that he can regard it as superior to the quiet 
and orderly proceeding of the American veto, 
would be inconceivable if it were not in print. 
Such comments on constitutional systems will 
not affect the judgment of any man who has 
given the matter thoughtful attention, but 
they form most unfortunate seed to be sown in 
the minds of young American citizens. 





The Diary of Col. Peter Hawker. With an 
introduction by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, 
Bart. In two volumes with illustrations. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cot. PETER HAWKER was one of the most 
noted sportsmen and brilliant shots of his 
time. Moreover, he possessed the faculty of im- 
parting a rare interest to all that he wrote, not 
only concerning the sports of the field, but in 
relation to his personal experiences in a wider 
sphere of action. Unlike most Englishmen of 
his epoch, he did not indulge in fox-hunting. 
He confined himself exclusively to the pursuit 
of upland game and of wild-fowl. Col. Haw- 
ker was a soldier who had served under Wel- 
lington. A wound in the thigh incapacitating 
him for active service, he devoted most of his 
leisure to fishing and shooting. He was a man 
of large wealth and the owner of a beautiful 
and extensive property. Thus equipped, and 
endowed with an inventive and ingenious 
mind, a tireless patience and perseverance, 
and a gluttony for slaughter, he attained to 
that apogee of some Englishmen’s ambition of 
being the foremost gunner of his time. 

In his forays against the wild life of the 
fields and waters, he proceeded upon military 
principles. He made careful maps of the ter- 
ritory over which he proposed to shoot. To his 
retainers, of whom he employed many, and to 
his brother gunners, he assigned positions care- 
fully indicated upon his charts. All prepared, 
with markers in the tallest trees and his beat- 
ers in advance and on his flanks, he swept the 
country in his front. A dead shot and a re- 
morseless one, nothing escaped him. On one 
occasion he determined tu ravage the land of a 
certain Parson Bond. This theologian, having 
got wind of the proposed attack, carefully 
planted his territory with traps for the dis- 
comfiture of man and dog. The Colonel, 
however, was not to be caught napping. He 
made a personal reconnoissance, and, having 
ascertained the sites of all of the machines, 
marked them upon a map of the property 
which he had already constructed. A facsimile 
of this chart is reproduced in the first volume 
of his diary. Thus fortified, with his beaters, 
markers, and dogs he descended upon the par- 
son and cleared the Jand of its game. Colonel 
Hawker’s account of his subsequent contro- 
versy with this gentleman, who from a conve- 
nient perch had witnessed the triumphant 
march of the gunners, is most amusing. 

Those portions of Col. Hawker’s diary which 
relate to the sports of the field are by no means 
the most interesting. They are somewhat pro- 
lix and monotonous, and too much space is 
given to technical details and statistical notes. 
Where he is the more entertaining is in his ac- 
count of travels at home and abroad. He hasa 
keen sense of humor and a blunt, vigorous style 
of narrative which imparts a most delightful 
piquancy to all that he relates. His relations 
of a visit to Scotland and one to France imme- 
diately following the fall of Napoleon have, 
within their limitations, rarely been excelled. 
On his way to Scotland he halted at Gretna 
Green, where he had an interview with Joe 
Parsley, the blacksmith (so called) who united 
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eloping couples. This practitioner on occasions 
received fees of from $200 to $500 for tying the 
knot. He was, however, an intolerable drunk- 
ard, and had no sooner received his pay than 
he hastened to the grog-shop, where he remain- 
ed until every penny was expended, Joe Pars- 
ley was not a blacksmith, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but a tobacconist. 

On his visit to France, Col. Hawker was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hawker. Upon landing at 
Cherbourg they were met by the hospitable in- 
habitants with a volley of paving-stones; al- 
though they managed to escape the fury of the 
mob, the captain of the boat was seriously in- 
jured. This experience at Cherbourg was du- 
plicated at many other points in France. The 
journey was a continual battle with sullen 
foes and wrangles with hotel-keepers, postil- 
lions, and officers of The Colonel's 
narrative is a most vivid picture of the demo- 
ralized condition of the French at the time. 

The egotism of Col. Hawker is on occasion 
very much in evidence; but this is lost sight of 
by the reader in the admiration which his ab- 
solute contempt for danger under any condi- 
tions inspires. His savage greed for killing 
game is lamentable, but this was before the 
uaysS Woen ally >eot ot wes made against the 
wanton slaughter of the wild life of the woods 
and waters. Apart from this, Col. Hawker 
was a man of much refinement. He was amu 
sician of no little ability, and published a book 
of ‘Instruction for the Best Position on the 
Piano-forte.’ He also author of ‘The 
Journal of a Regimental Officer during the 
Recent Campaign in Portugal and Spain’ 
(1810). Moreover, he the inventor of 
several devices of value. His great popularity 
was owing to his ‘Book of Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen.’ It passed through twelve 
editions, and was for fifty years the recognized 
manual on guns and shooting, especially in 
that relating to wild-fowl. 
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Sunny Manitoba. By Alfred O. Legge. Lon- 


don: T. Fisher Unwin. 1893. 
Mr. LEGGE states that his justification for 
writing this book is his desire to remove some 
of the prevailing misconceptions and convey 
accurate information about a muchcalumniated 
province of the British Empire. His endeavor 
to reéstablish Manitoba in the affections of 
English emigrants is based on the following fa- 
vorable considerations. He believes—-and there 
is good authority for this belief—that the yield 
of wheat increases as the northern limit is ap- 
proached within which it can be grown at all; 
ud he claims that Manitoba wheat excels in 
quality as well as in yield per acre. He praises 
the system of experimental farms conducted 
by the Government, which have been eminent- 
ly successful in testing the merits and adapta- 
bility of different seeds and fertilizers, and 
have thereby greatly assisted the farmers. He 
quotes various cases which have come under 
his observation showing the remarkable results 
of a few years’ farming by emigrants starting 
with little or no capital. And, finally, he says 
all that it is possible to say in favor of the cli- 
mate. 

Having exhausted his brief on this side of 
the case, he then proceeds to give some idea of 
the other side. He admits that the tempera 





ture runs to very high figures in the summer | 


and very low ones in the winter, with a mean 
temperature for the year of about 82°, which 
seems to harmonize but coldly with the title of 
his book. He further confesses to a very de 
ficient water supply, which renders a large 
part of southwestern Manitoba unfit for settle 





ment, and is more or less felt in other sections 
His remedy for this is an extensive system of 
forestry, to be carried on both by the Govern 
ment and by individuals, with a view to in 
creasing the rainfall 
best, results cannot be expected for many 
years His general conclusion is, that those 
who see their way to a tolerable livelihood in 
England had better not emigrate to Manitoba 
‘** because of the sacrifices involved.” 


a plan from which, at 


rather a lame and impotent conclusion, and 
will 
our “much 
border. 


hardly be received with enthusiasm by 
calumniated” friends across the 
In the present condition of agricul- 
tural and other pursuits open to young men in 
England, it is probably more difficult: than 
before to make a tolerable 
and it may be safely assumed that Englishmen 
will continue Atlantic, 
they settle permanently in’ 
whether they follow a common Canadian cus- 
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to cross the whether 


tom—very annoying to Mr. Legge’s patriotic 
feelings—and drift over the border into the 


Dakotas. 
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Mr. Legge has something to say about mis- 


sionaries, and he finds that they meet with the 
same difficulties among the Canadian Indians 
as in other parts of the world. The Indian 
argument against Christianity has a familiar 
sort of sound: “If your Bible is true, why are 
the white men worse than the 
they who have taught us our worst vices.” 
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The book has a number of excellent illus 
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It is fairly well written, although 
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ral scale. 
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An Unknown Heroine: An Historical Episode 
of the War Between the States. By L. FE 
Chittenden. Richmond, Croscup & Co 

IN comparison with the numerous imyx 

biographies, 

weightier 


rtant 
and still 
documents that 
grown out of the war, Mr. Chittenden’s latest 
volume has a modest but yet significant part 
to play. 


recollections, 


personal 


historical have 


As it deals almost entirely with pri 
vate history, it is happily removed from the 
field of party controversy, and as it is the ad 
miring and appreciative testimony of a former 
Union soldier to the bravery and humanity of 
a Southern woman, it displays a spirit of dispas 
sionate generosity which carries the reader's 
feelings along with it Clearer circumstantial 
evidence, indeed, to the inherent soundness of 
the ‘‘human heart by 
whatever political creed it happens to have 
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officer's steadfast gratitude. and of his assist 
ance to Mrs. Van Metre in finding her Confede- 


rate husband in a Northern prison, may also be 


left to the reader's curiosity. The letter to 
Mrs. Van Metre from Gen. Hitchcock, inform- 


ing her of Secretary Stanton’s « 
for her 


life of an enemy, 


rder of release 
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and then to be 
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realities of life 
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